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| Compleat Fi ISHERMAN.. 


EIN G 
A Large and Particular Account, of all the 


in Europe; with abundance of curious 
Secrets and Niceties in the Art of 


Lakes, Meers, Ponds, Rivers or Brooks; 
Whether by Darts, Spears, Harpoons, 
Nets, Hook and Line, or * other 


More particularly calculated 


For the SPORT of ANGLING. | 


WET H 


Directions for preparing the Angle Rods, 
Lines, Hooks, and Baits, proper for 
every part of the Sport reſpe ively 3. 
and allo. for the Argler's Conduct in 
rightly applying them. Alſo, an Account 
ot all the principal Rivers, Lakes, &c. in 
England; and what Kir ds of Fiſh are 


Collected from the beſt Autao RS, 
And from the long Experience of _ 


Jus SAUNDERS, Eſq; of e Maher, 
| upon the River Trent. 
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ſeveral Ways of Fiſhing now practiſed - ol 


FisHiNG, as well in the Sea, as in 
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more eſpecially found in them. 5 1 f 
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INTRODUCTION. 


— 


E have ſeen à great many At- ] 

Wl 1empts of this kind, made pub. 

el lick namely, to inſtruct the | 
| Angler in the Niceties of his 
Sport, and yet hitherto we ſee our 
Sportſmen all at a loſs, except it be here and 


there a Doctor, as we call them; viz. a Man 2 
that has drudgd at it for twenty or thirty 4 
Tears, by which time, he begins to be à compleat = 
Maſter, much about the time that it may be A 
ſaid he ſhou d leaue it off- | | — 


The Sport of Angling, tis true, is the ſame, 
and the Pleaſure of it never abates ; but after 
fixty, much leſs at ſeventy, the Banks of the Ri- 


vers, the low Meadows and unwholſome Mar- q 
ſhes, begin to be too damp, too aguiſh, too cold A 
for the Gentlemen to ſit cloſe to their Sport, or to 2 


hold it too long at a time; ſo they begin to de- 
cline the old Tracks, and haunt the Barble Hole 
or the Trout Stream no longer, or at leaſt but 4 
Uttle, and that in fine Weather. © 


— — 


* * 
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Introduction. 
The ant jent Sportſmen thus by the Neceſſity 

of Conſtitution, and In firmity of Age, droppin 
off from the Sport, the young Anglers are as +. 
ſtitute of good Directions, as ever, and fo the 
Experience muſt be renew'd by the like Dili- 

gence as 1 1 1 
This Tratt therefore, i and conciſe, and 
yet full and clear, is a Vade Mecum for 4 
young Sport fman, and like a Map to a Trauel- 
ler, or a Chart to a Mariner or Seaman, gives 
him a true Scheme of his Buſineſs, and will 
make him a compleat Maſter of his Sport, even 
before he comes to the Bank of the River. © 
In all the Rules here laid down, two things 
are ſtrictly obſerved, namely, Order and Brevi- 
ty : I have purpoſely avoided the tedious innu- 
merating of particularsaboutWorms and Baits, 
and ſuch Trifles, which renders former Works 
of this kind ſo unpleaſant, as that to read it, 
would tire a Man more than angling five Hours 
without a Bait, and make the' Angler be truly 
e,, Cn ne oth 

It is enough to give à full Direction, and, fo 

it do hut prove full and plain, the ſmaller Com- 
paſs it is brought into, the hetter; the Angler. 
will know his Buſineſs, without ſerving Jacob's 
Apprenticeſhip'to the Trade of itt. 
I have intermix d with the Angles Dir * 
qt ions, an hiſtorical account of the Fiſheries u- 
broad, which make ſo conſiderable a figure in ſhe 
— 457 e  ArtFicie 
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Introduction. . 
article of Merchandize, and enrich theſe nor- 
thern parts,eſpecially,to ſuch a Degree; ſo that 

here the Merchant as well as the Angler, will be 
improv, if he pleaſes, in his knowledge of the 
Fiſhing Art. an; +, 
"This great branch of the World's Trade re- 
quir'd a longer Trait by far than this; but as 
what is ſaid here, is more to improve the general 
knowledge of the thing, than to direct the pra- 
dtiſe, Thave been the more conciſe in that part. 
'Tis enough in this work to deſcribe the Fiſheries 
in general, and the manner of their managing 
them: There is not an equal neceſſity to direct 
the manner of the Fiſhermens working of their 
Nets in the open Sea; neither indeed is the thing 
ſo capable of particular Directions, the Contin- 
gencies of the Sea, the Currents, the Winds, 
; the Climates, altering the caſe prodigiouſly. 
[ However, as I fee, to give a more. full and 
= particular Scheme of all the Fiſheries in the 
| known World, how, and in what manner the 
are carried on, that work will be too volumi- 
nous to be included in this, but they may be 
join d hereafter. „ 
In the mean time, this work chiefly regards 
the freſh Water or River fiſhing, and mare par- 
ticularly that part of it which we rightly call 
Sport, viz. Angling ; which as "tis hefty the 
wer ſion of the ingenious, ſo it muſt be ac+ 
- knowledged, that it is a moſt ingenious diver- 
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Introduction. | 
fon, and qualified for the full exerciſe of our 
Wits, as well as our Hands. Nature has made 
the Creatures ſo Jagacious, ſo wary, and ſo wily, 


that it calls for abundanco of Art, and abun- 
dance of Patience, to circumvent them: Force 
is of no uſe in this War, for the Fiſh are ſo 
ſwift in their motions, ſo ſharp ſighted , ſo (by; 
and have ſuch ſecure retreats, that they are out 
of reach in a moment Nothing but ſtratagem 
can bring them to hand; and yet this is in 
ſome 1 2 ſo ſure to ſucceed, that it abundant- 
H recompences the Angler, and infinitely plea- 
es him. He thinks nothing of his long waiting 
wet, cold, and windy, even to the danger of his | 
Health; one fair bite rouzes all his Spirits, | 
and makes him forget the many Hours that he 
has waited for it; and a Fiſh or two pull'd out, 
"whoſe value when taken, bears no proportion to 
the time and pains, and expence of the Angler, 
makes him amends for all his toil; and with 
pleaſure inexpreſſible, he triumphs in his little 
Succeſs. | EET 
is, for the direction of theſe ſpeculative 
Gentlemen, that this Book is principally deſign d, 
and as they will find full directions, and ſome 
entirely new, for every part of the Art, I hope 
for their being as well pleas'd with the Book, as 
they. are-with their Sport. . 
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F the various ways of catching 


Com pleat F iſherman, 
O Fiſh within the Compaſs which 
Jam confin'd to in this — 
(viz. ) Har ning, fiſhing with Hook and 
Line 7, fiſhing with Nets; and fiſh- 


ing with Line Hook and Rod, which 
we call, 


11 | 


As the Fiſh are Inhabitants of an Ele- 
ment which Man cannot live in, and that 
they have an unlimited Motion in the Wa- 
ter, either with or againſt the Currents, 
with innumerable Retreats whither they 
cannot be tracd or purſued, *tis evident 
they are to be taken only by Stratagem. 

In the Rivers they retire to Pits and 
Holes, lie concealed under the Roots of 
Trees, or among the Weeds, are are 
ich hanging Clifs or ce and in 

451 B Thou- 


2 The Compleat Fiſherman. 
Thouſand cloſe Places whence no Hand 
can rouze them, no Creature come at 


them: In the Sea they. fly. to the deep 


Waters where they are quite out of reach, 
ſo that nothing is to be done but to al- 
lure them out of their Retreats, bring- | 
ing them to Hand, and then by the Art 
of a cunning skilful Workman they are 
often ſurpriz'd and made Priſoners. i 
The ſeveral ordinary Ways of taking of 
Fiſh, whether in the Sea, or in Rivers or 
Ponds, may be reduced to the following, 


1. By Harpoons and Spears, ſo they : 


take Whales, Grampus's, Dolphins, 
Seals, and ſuch other mighty Levia- 


thans, as are found in the Ocean. f 
2. By Nets of all ſorts, either in Seas, 
„es,, 3 
3. By Hook and Line, without a Rod 

chiefly*in the Sea. 5 «| 
4. By Angle Rod, with Hook and Line 
chiefly in Rivers and Ponds. 


Some ways are eſteemed extraordinary 
for the catching of Fiſh ; ſuch are, 


1. Lading or throwing out the Water | 
from Pits, firſt ſeparated from = 
Crt "> 


The d F Merman. = 2 
reſt of the River or Stream by a 
Dam, ſo leaving the Fiſh deſtitute of 
Water, and to be taken ont by | 
Hand. 

2. By drerning or drawing off the Wa- 
ter, from Ponds, Moats and large 
parts of Rivers, and even turning 
the Stream where the Situation is 
proper. 

3. By Eel Spears, 'T rout Spears, and 

ſuch like Inſtruments. 
4. By ſhooting the Fiſh, or haltering 
eee ſnareing them, when they. lie 
ſuaning themſelves in the heat of th 
Day, near the Surface of the Water ; 
this is chiefly practiſed n Pike, 
Tench and Trout. 

5. By Pots or Weels, with a 1 of 
Basket Work made of Wicker, and 
laid in the Bottom of the Water 
and filfd with Bait, or at Mill Tails, 

Sluices, Cc. N 

6. By Weers and Sluices, and Cham- 
bers, and Pens made in the Rivers, 
chiefly for taking Salmon. 

7. By Tide Weares and Staps, where 
the Fiſh coming in with the Flood, 
are imppifa Ty: the Ebb of the 

* 


TIDE? 


4 F be C ampleat Fiſherman.” 
Water, and left dry, the Sea falling 


from them. 
Cum 2 altts, &c. 


1. Of the ſeveral kinds of Fiſh uſually caught in | 
England, and how diſpoſed when taken ; | 
whether for immediate 2 for Merchan- l 
dixe, or for Sport. 5 


Fiſh are chiefly cavgh for per ſeveral | 
_ Occaſions. I 


1. For Food and immediate ſpending, | 
2. For Merchandize. 
3. For Sport. 


1. The Fiſh for immediate Uſe, are ſuch | 
generally ſpeaking, as are not ordinarily © 


curd by drying, falting, pickling, or dN 
Methods to make them fit to keep, and to 


be tranſported from one Countrey to ano- ; 


ther; theſe are, firſt ſuch as are taken in 
* Sea or ſalt Water, 4 


Turbett, | 
Flook or Flounder, 


: Plaice, 
Skate or Thornback, | 
Soles, 


Smelts, 


Whiteing, | 


# Such Fiſh as are taken in the Freſh Ri- 
vers, Lakes and Ponds, are chiefly, 


4 : 
; ISS 
"I 
| : 
2 
: . 


T he "Cates Eibernas. 5 


"Theſe are ſometimes 


Whiteing ; 
Had Pea dried and barrelFd, 


Mackrel. but * anyQuan- 


tity. 
Shadds, ? 5 bd” * 
Lobſters, 
Crabbs, | 155 2 
Shrimps and Prawns, 
Salmon Peal, | 
| q 3 . 
7 . — f 
Congers. VVV 


Salmon, Bream, E 
Trout, Perch, [ 
Grailing, Roach, 3 
Mullet, | Dare or Daſe, F 
Pike, Gudgeon, 
Carp, | Bleak, 1 
Tench, Minnow: 
Eeles, Loach, 
Chub, | Crawfiſh, 
Barble, Lampreys, 
Char, Ruffs or Popes. 
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| 2. Of Fiſh taken for Merchand ize. 


Fiſh taken for Merchandize are of 
two Kinds, either 1. Such as being not fit 


for Food, are kill'd for the Fat, or Oil that 
is made of their Fat, or for the Fin or 
Fins, as they are im properly called by the | 
Dutch, which is taken from them, and 
which we call alſo very improperly Whale 
Bone, or for their Skin ; theſe are, 


1. The Whale. 

2. The Fin Fiſh. 

3. The Porpus. 

4. The Sword Fiſh. 

5. The Seal, taken for the Seid, with | 


which we cover Tr unks, Portman- | = 


teaus, &c. alſo for their Oil. 


Or 2. Such as are killd to be curd for | 1 


Food, and being preſerv'd in order to be 


tranſported as Merchandize from one 
Place to another, are as we call it, good 


to 8 9 Juch as 


K Cod, 
] Ling, 
White Fiſh, vid. J Haikfiſh, 
* | Whitir ; 
e Haddock : 


IT; Herrings, 


4 
4 


l 
. 
L 
J Al 
FI 
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ſCur'd by Smoke, and call'd 
Red Herrings. 

'Cur'd by Salting only, cal- 

Herrings, 9 led Pickled Herrings. 
I Cur'd by Salting and Preſ- 
ſing, called White Her- 

| ring. 

pilchards, Cur'd both Ways as the. 


White or Pickled Herring. 


Freſh ſent up to Lond. by land. 
Split and dry d i ind Theſe for 

; the Sun Expor- 
Salmon 4H ly and Sal- tation. 
te . : 
Pickled or Sous'd ; Theſe - 

ſent to London only. 

"Sms cur'd with Smoak, as Red Her- 


rings, only done at Swole in "Suffolk. 


De þ FANS with Rich Spices, 
Char Fiſh,s and very high priz'd. | 
Sturgeon, Pickled and Barrelled up, 


5 and brought to England chiefly from Dant- 
| 3 +1 Lick. 


Anchovies, Pickled and imported here 
from Leghorn. 
Oyſters, Pickled chiefly at Pool in Dar- 


| 2 and exported from thence to ma- 
ny Parts. 


Mackrael, Barrelbd and ſalted; but ve 
ry few done, and only at To marh: FE 
Ba of 


— es 


8 The Compleat Fiſherman. . 
* Of Fiſh taken for Sport. 


Fiſh taken for ſport,are thoſe which are 
mentioned above, taken in the Freſh Rivers, 
Lakes and Ponds, which as they are good 
for Food too, ſo they are the Diverſion 
and delight of the Patient Angler, who 
often takes more Pleaſure in the ſport of 
Angling and catching the Fiſh, than in 
eating them when taken; tho' doubtleſs 
the firſt attempt of taking Fiſh by the 
, Hook and. the Line, with the Angle Rod, 
was for the Advantage of Food, and per- 
Hhaps for neceſſity too, which might much 
| quicken the Invention as well as the Ap- 
plication of the firſt Anglers ; finding the 
Fiſh were, as 1s noted above, only to be 
taken by Stratagem, that is to ſay, by 
much- Art, and great Application. Bo 
As the Principal Deſign of this Work 
is to Encourage and Direct the Angler in 
his Sport, and the Merchant in his Com- 
merce; ſo 1 ſhall divide this Diſcourſe in- 
to theſe two immediate Branches, as is a 
ready touch'd at above. 9 5 


hacks. l ond rn AM 


7. Fiſh catch'd for Merchandize. 
2. Fiſh catch'd for Sport. 


The 


- 8 5 
The Compleat Fiſherman. 9 
The Ordinary fiſhing by Nets, Weers, 
Weels, &c. for the ſupply of our Mar- 
| kets with freſh Fiſh, are not included in 
theſe Heads, but ſhall however be ſpokert 
to by themſelves : In the mean time the 
| Merchant and the Sportſman are the Per- 
fons I ſhall entertain in the firſt Place; 
and endeayour to oblige them with the 
beſt Directions for Fiſhing,which long Ex- 
per ience, and converſing with others that 
have delighted in the Sport, has furniſhed. 
me with. n 5 


And Firſt, I muſt hint here, that there 
is a manifeſt Difference in fiſhing, (as I 

have calPd it) with Hook and Line, and 
Angling, which is fiſning- with Hook, Line, 
and Angle Rod. 5 

Almoſt all large Fiſh that are catch'd 
in the Sea, and are for Merchandize, and 
-are good for Food too, are taken with: 
Hock and Line, ſuch as the White Fiſh,. 


Cod, Ling, Haick Fifh, theſe are taken b 


Hooks faſtned to ſmall Lines of about 
three Foot long each, or leſs, and thoſe 
again faſtned to long Lines, ten or twen- 
ty to a long Line, which is let down into 
the Sea to the depth of ſeventy, eighty, 
ninety Fathom Water, as upon the Banks 
of Newfoundland, and the Coaſt of New- 
England. „ Whi -. 


# 


10 The Comple, 


Whiting and Haddock are all taken 
in the ſame manner. 

Only Herrings, Pilchards, Sprats, and 
Mackrel, as they are Merchandizing Fiſh | 
are catch'd by Nets. 

Even the Whales and thoſe large Pro- 
digious Creatures which are kilfd for their 
Oil, may be ſaid to be taken by Hook 
and Line, for the Harpoon or Harping 
Iron is neither more or leſs than Hook and 7 
Line, only that it differs in the manner of 
uſing it; 2 

In Angling the Hook is covered with a 
Bait, and only caſt in the Way of the Fiſn, 
which the Fiſh takes ignorantly, but vo- 3 
Juntarily into its Mouth, the Perſons fiiſh- Þ 


ing being wholly couchant, and as it were 


paſſive till the Bait being taken in, the 
Hook takes place, and then they draw 
their Prey to their Hand. nz 
hut the Harpoon is a Dart flung into 
the Fleſh of the Fiſh it is caſt at, and b 
its bearded Points, taking faſt hold, as ef- 
ſedualy brings the Fiſh to Hand as the 
Hook does in the other caſe, with this 
Difference only: Namely, That the Har- 
poon being caſt at infinitely greater Fiſh, |} 
the skilful Harponier more dexterouſly | 
manages his Lines, which are large and 
heavy 1 


The Compleat Fiſherman. 11 
heavy, has a certcin Number of Men and 
Boats to aſliſt him, till by often vereing out, 
and artfully drawing in, as he ſees Occaſi- 
on, he at laſt maſters even the mighty 
Whale it ſelf, and brings him dead to the 
Ship Side. But ſtill as above, this is all 
by Hook and Line, for it is no other. 

There are two or three other Sorts of 
{ Fiſh which are taken for Sale, and brought 
into our Markets, but are neither taken 
by the ordinary Uſe of Nets, or by Hook 
and Line; theſe are Eeles, Oyſters, and 
Lobſters. | 
Of the taking Ecles, I ſhall ſpeak under 
the Head of Angling ; but Oyſters and 

Lobſters are taken in a different Manner 

from them, and indeed from all other 

Methods of Fiſhing : The firſt by a {mall 

* ſtrong Net at the End of a Pole or ſtrong 

Rope, the Net made yet ſtronger with a 

Hoop of Iron, very thick and broad, with 

a2 ſharp Edge, ſo that the Hoop of Iron ly- 

ing ſlooping on the Water, the Net is ei- 

ther puſn'd before you if in ſhoal Water, 

or drawn after you with a Rope if in deep 
Water, till it fills it ſelf with the Oyſters, 
and this is cal'd Dredging, and the Net a 
Dredge. l „ ie et iu 
Lobſters are caught hy Pots, as they 
are called, made of WERE Work, and caſt +» 
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into the Sea, and which lie at the Bottom 
in which is put the Bait, as Weels are laid 
in Freſh Rivers for Eeles, thoſe lie in fix 
to ten Fathom Water, ſometimes deep- 
er, with large Buoys floating above them, 
and the Lobſters creep into them for Lu- 
cre of the Bait; for the Lobſter ſwims 
not, or but very little, but crawls as the 
Crab, only not fide ways, and was there- 
_ fore wittily enough deſcrib'd by the Au- 
thor of Polemma Midinia, in the follow= 
ing Maceronick Fragment. 


Lobſter many. ſootis in Udis. 


Nor are the Inhabitants on the Sea, (the 


Coaſts eſpecially) deſtitute of the Sport of 
Fiſhing, as well as of the Profits of Fiſh- 
ing, any more than others within Land 
are, in the Rivers, for Example; at a cer- 
tain Place in America, needleſs to name 
here, there is a Shoal at about half a 
League from the Shore, which at high 
Tide is about a Fathom and half under 
Water, eſpecially at Spring Tides; but at 
low Water lies dry for about a Quarter of 
a Mile in Breadth, and near a Mile in 
Length; this Shoal is for the moſt part 
cover d over with Oyſters, and in ſome 
Places. they lie very thick upon one ew 
: | | I, 
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ther, as 1 am told, two Foot deep or more, 
all Oyſters; which however upon Storms 
or hard Gales of Wind, are often remo- 
ved by the Surge of the Sea, and ſepara- 
ted this way or that way, and brought on 
again as the Wind blows on this or that 
Side of the Shoal. = 
The Fiſhermen that take Oyſters here, 
= have nothing to do but when the Tide is 
cout, to goon Shore and ſhovel them in- 
= to their Boats, or into Baskets. But the 
Gentlemen and Ladies and ſuch as go for” © 
Diverſion, and meerly to eat Oyſters, do 
thus : They take a Parcel of Faggots and 
Billets, as much as they think convenient, | 
with Chairs and Stools to fit on, eſpecially 8 
if they have Women with them; then pi- A 
ling the Billets up artificially fo that the q 
Bottom ſhall not lie too wet, and a.Bruſh 
Faggot or two in the Middle, they ſet 
them on Fire, and when the Billets which 
make the ſtrongeſt Fire, burn tforoughly, 
they bring their Chairs and Stools as Ben- 
ehes for a Table, and ſitting round the 
Fire, they have nothing to do but taxe 
up the roaſted Oyſters and eat them, for 
all round the Fire the Oyſters will roaſt as 
they lie, faſter- than they can well beſtir 
 themſelyes to take them up. 
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When they have done, the Servants 
and Boatmen come after; and they, ſwee 
ing the Fire and Aſhes off from the reſt, 
find as good a Roaſt under the Faggots, as 
the Gentlemen did before, round the Cir- 
cumference. I muſt confeſs, I do not find 
a more diverting Way of catching Fiſh in 
the World, at leait not of Oyſters, which 
are generally taken for Food rather than 
Sport. f 
There is another Oyſter Fiſhing practi- 
ſed in the World, and that is for catch- 
ing of Pearl, but as that is very remote, 
(vix.) in the Gulph of Perſia, at the Iſland 
of Ceylon, and other Places in the Eaſt In- 
dies, where the beſt Oriental Pearl are 
found; as alſo at China and Japan, again 
at St. John de Porto Rica, at Panama, and 


at ſeveral Iſlands in thoſe Seas, which I 


may ſpeak of hereafter. g 
But to return to the Sea Coaſts, there 
are great Numbers of People alſo, who 
divert themſelves with Angling for 
Fiſh out of the Sea, , I may call it ſo where 
they uſe no Rod; and this they do thus: 
1. They ſtand on the Shore, uſually 
chooſing a flat beachy Shore, and have a 
Line made of a ſmall. Rope like the Sea- 
mens Log Line, at the End of which they 
have a large Plummet of Lead, of about a 
* =. 5 Quarter 


1 err 
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Quarter of a Pound or of Half a Pound 
Weight, according as the Artiſt finds the 


Strength of his own Arm for throwing it; 


upon this Line they tie at equal Diſtances, 
and perhaps a Foot or a Foot and Half 
aſunder, ſeveral ſmall Lines, ſome Half a 
Yard long, ſome a Quarter of a Yard,more 
or leſs as they are near or remote from the 
End of the Line, every one of which ſhort 


Lines has one Hook or more well baited. 


TAE 
4 


Then they take the Plummet in their 
Hand, and throw it with all theirStrength 
into the Sea, the Line lying coid up on 
the Shore in a large Coile, ſo that the 
Hooks ſhall not take hold of or tangle 
with one another, ſo that it follows the 
Plummet and lies ſtrait out from the Shore 
into the Sea, perhaps fifty, ſixty, or eighty. 
Yards, as the Angler has Strength to 
throw it: If the Shore is very flat, and 


the Angler is very keen at his Sport, he 


will ſometimes run forward ten or twen- 


ty Yards into the Sea, more or leſs as the 
Shore admits, before he delivers the Plum- 
met, that he may throw it ſo much the 


farther into the Sea as for being wet up 


to the Knees, or perhaps higher; he that 
fears wetting his Stockings, is no Man 


for the Sport, but ſhould ſtay at mo 
TO 5: and 
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and only wait for ſome of the Fiſh: that he 
would not take Pains to fiſh for. 


When the Plummet is thrown full out, | 


they ſeldom wait long, for as the Fiſh are 

feeding or the Shores in great Quantities, 
they preſently faſten on the Bait, and the 
ſooner they begin to draw, the ſurer they 
are of Sport, for the Fiſh will follow the 
Bait when they ſee it go from them, and 
thus ſometimes 1 have ſeen the Sport ſo 
good that they ſhowd draw in fifteen;twen- 
ty, or five and twenty good Whiting or 
Haddock, or young Codling at a Throw, 
and ſometimes in the Seaſon Mackrel and 


ſeveral other Sorts of Fiſh, according to- 
the Time of the Year, and the Countrey 


they fiſh in. 
This Sport 1 have ſeen more particular- 


Iy follow'd upon the Coaſt of Suffolk and 


: Norfolk, and alſo in the Weſt of England, 
on the Coaſt of Dorſerſhire- and Devonſhire, 
where the Methods are much the ſame,on- 


Jy that the Fiſh differ ſomething in Kind; 


for on the Coaſt of Syfelk the Kinds of Fiſh 
chiefly catchd, are. Whitings,, Haddock, 
and young Codling, fo in the Weſt they 
take Whiting and Mackrel, and ſome- 
times flat Fiſh of ſeveral ſorts, and not 
very rarely Pilchards. 


d.. 
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The Baits generally uſed for theſe 
Hooks, are large Worms, if they are to 
be had, or the Fleſh of any Carrion, or of 
Beef not ſalted, and tho? it ſtinks, it is not 
the worſe; alſo the Fleſh of Herrings or 
Pilchards cut ſmall, and ſometimes a bit of 
red Woollen Cloth dipt in melted Tallow 
or Oil, ſhall take as well as any thing, 
for the Fiſh are greedy, and bite ſure, not 
like the freſh Fiſh in our Rivers and 
Ponds, which are ſo nice and difficult thac _ 
they will pick and chooſe, and will not 
like this Bait or that, but nibble at it and 
go away. _ T7 | 
Neither are they ſo cunning as to un- 
hook the Bait with their Tails, and then 
take it, avoiding the Hook, as is fabled. 
of the Barble. 1 . 
5 I fay fabled, for it is not to be proy'd 
that the Fiſh knows or ſuſpects a Fraud, 
and that there is a Hook to ſurprize them 
under the Bait, which if they really did, 
they would not touch it at all, no nor. 8 
come ſo near it as to try to unhook it, that 
they might take it without Hazard. | 
In ſome Parts of Britain they catch 
Plaice, Flounders,Soales, and large Flooks, 
that is to ſay young Turbets, which they 
cal] Turbet Flooks, with Hook and Line, 

and I have ſeen ſuch Flounders ſo taken, 
weighing 


= 
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weighing three or four Pound each. The 


Chief Bait they uſe for theſe, is the Shrimps, 


of which there are infinite Numbers, eſ- 


pecially upon all the Northern Coaſts of | 


Great Britain. 
In the Firth of Forth, and in the Firth of 
Tay in Scotland, | have ſeen another Exer- 


ciſe, which is not only very diverting, but 
profitable too, and that is, ſhooting of | 
Fiſh; the Fiſh which they generally take 


thus, is the Porpus, of which as there 1s 
innumerable Numbers in thoſe Places, fo 
they ſwim along on the Surface of the Wa- 


ter, often ſhooting themſelves out of the 
Water half the Body at a time, at which 
Moment, the skilful Marks Man fails not 


to lodge his Bullet in the Head of the Fiſh, 
which confounds him immediately, and 
they purſue them with a Boat, and as they 
die preſently, ſo they are eaſily taken into 
= Boat or driven on Shore, and they 
1 
the Fat of them. 


I ſhall come to ſpeak of this fort of | 


ſport alſo among the freſh- Fiſh, ſuch as 


n 8 1 1 


great Quantities of Train Oil out of 


ſhooting Pike, Trout and Tench, as they | 


lie ſunning themſelves in the heat of the 
that in its place. 


They 


Day, which they frequently do, but of | 
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They ſometimes kill Dolphins thus, 
by ſhooting, and ſometimes the ſmaller 
ſort of Fin Fiſh, which the common Peo- 
ple miſtake for young Whales ; but they 
are of a very different kind from the 
W hale. | . 

Having mentioned thoſe little Fiſnings 
as a Sport, we are next to obſerye that 
all the vaſt Quantity of white Fiſh, which 


the Spaniards call Baccaleo, and which we 
call Codfiſh, which our Fiſhermen and the 


= French catch in ſuch Plenty upon the Banks 
of Newfoundland, as well as on the Coaſt of 

the North Seas, and of New England, and of 
which a thouſand Ships Loadings a Yearare 
2 catched by the Exgliſb, Dutch,and French; all 
= theſe are catched by Hook and Line, and 
krhat fo ſwiftly, fo nimbly, and in ſo deep 


Water, that it is admirable to conſider it; 


ſo that the Ship's Crew only, ſhall be able 
to pull up enough to load the Ship, let it be 

of what bigneſs it will, as appears every 

Vear by ocular demonſt ratio. 
But to go back to the Place where the 
chief of the Quantity of this Fiſh is 
caught, which is Newfoundland, there 


they fiſh them up frequently in Ninety _ 
or an Hundred Fathom Water, and bring ü 
up five or ſix together. 1 


All 
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All other forts of merchandiſing Fiſh 
are taken by Nets, as has been ſaid, and 
the particular Deſcription of the fiſhing 
for them, ſuch as Salmon, Herrings, Pil- 
chards, Sprats, and ſuch ſmall Fiſh, I fay 
they are all taken with the Net, as is well 
known tothe Undertakersof ſuch FINES, 
ſo are likewiſe ordinarily our fireſh Fiſh, 


that is to ſay, Fiſh for the freſh Water | 


Markets, fuch as Soals, Flounders, Plaice, 
and Smelts; of which an infinite number 
are taken every day on our Coaſts, and 
ſent up to that chief of all Fiſh-Markets 
Bellinſgate. = = 


Of the Particular Places where Fiſh 


are taken in England, whether 
for Merchandize, Market, or Sport, 


Whether in the Seas, the Lakes, 


or the Rzvers. 
H g thus briefly mentioned the 
| ordinary way af catching Fiſh in the 
Sea, either by Net, or by Line and Hook, 
either for Merchandize or Market, or for 
Sport and Diverſion, I think it will not 
be amiſs to ſpeak a Word or two of the 


= ſeveral particular Places eminent for ta- 
_— King the greateſt Quantity of Fiſh, that 


— 


— 
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is to ſay, in the Mouths of the Rivers, 
and on the Coaſts of England, and what 
Counties and Markets are ſupplied with 
them; I mean ſuch Fiſh principally as are 
called freſh Fiſh, and for preſent uſe, and 
eſpecially to obſerve, how and from 
whence the City of Loudon, which is now 
the greateſt Fiſh-Market perhaps in the 
World, is ſupplied with Fiſh, and by 
what Conveyance. | . 


Firſt, For the kinds of Fiſh generally 
taken on the Sea Coaſts of England. 


To begin in the North Seas, 
White-fiſh, Cod, and Ling, are chlef- 
y taken in the North Seas, and therefore 
our Barrel White- fiſh is called, North Sea 
Cod; which North Seas, may, as they 
relate to the fiſhing Trade only, be ac- 
counted from the Coaſt of Cleauland in 
Yorkſhire, quite to Iſeland in the Latitude 
of 64. But this is not properly reckoned 


among the fiſhing for preſent uſe, there 


are indeed, ſome large Cod taken in the 
Mouth of the Thames, and which are now 
more than ever, brought up to London for 
ſale, as freſh Fiſh; and as ſome ſay, they 
are brought alive, where it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that ſince ſeyeral Projects "ot -2 
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ſet up for ſupplying the Markets of Lon- 
don with freſh Fiſh, and more reaſonable 
than before, thoſe large Cod are brought 
up to Bellinſgate, and fold ten Paſs” in 
twelve cheaper than they were before; 

this 1s chiefly owing to Sir. Richard Steels 


Project of the New Well-boats, or fiſhing 


Sloops, to bring all kinds of Fiſh alive to 
Market. 
On the Coaſt of Yorkſhire, and eſpecial- 
ly off of Scarbrough, as from Flambrough 
Head, to the Spurn, South, and to Hartle 


Denk Stockton, Whitby, North : They take 


the largeſt Turbet, ſome of which are ſo 
large, thatat Scarbrough, ris frequent to 
ſee Turbet weighing near an Hundred 
Pounds weight each. 

On the Coaſt of Norfolk and Suffoll, 
108 eſpecially among the Sands and Shoals 
off of Yarmouth, are taken the greateſt 
Quantity of Herring, by which all the 
County is ſupplyd with them freſh at 
their Markets, beſides the infinite Num- 
ber which are cured there by SPOKE, and 
made what we call Red Herri 
At Swole or Southwoldy d Town on he 
| Coaſt of Suffolk, about eighteen Mile South 
of Tarmouth, they have à Trade which is 
Fa to themſelves, F *. of 1 mak "nel 


\ 
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Red Sprats, , Which they cure by Smoke as 
they do the Herrings at Tarmouth. | 

From Yarmouth South to the Mouth of 
the Thames, and from thence again Weſt 
thro? the Channel as far as Rye, 1s the gene- 
ral fiſhing for London Market, for Her- 
ring, Sprats, Codfiſh and Mackrel; the 
Mackrel are firſt taken off of Rye for the 
Groſs Quantity of them come from the 
| Weſt, when they are firſt taken here, 
they are ſent up to London by Horſe Car- 
riage, of which I ſhall ſpeak at Large in 
its Place; they are alſo carried thus to 
London from Haſtings, and ſometimes 
from Hith and Folkſtone in Kent. 

I ſhould mention here the fiſhing in the 
River Orwell, that is the Haven and Ri- 
ver that comes into it at Harwich, be- 
cauſe this does not belong to the fiſhing in 
the Mouth of the Thames, or is any part of 
the Fiſh caught here ſent to London, ex- 
cept ſometimes the Fiſhermen happen to 
catch ſome extraordinary large -Fiſh, or 
have a more than ordinary Quantity and - 
that they hear there is a Scarcity at Lon- 
don, then they hurry up by Horſes, as at 
Rye and other Places. ae 

The Oyſters of this place are ſo emi- 
nent for the particular Taſt, which is ſo 
gratefulto the Palate, that tho' they do 

oY, -_ - NOT 
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not, as I find, ſend any or not many to 
London; yet the Inhabitants boaſt that 
Nero the Roman Emperor, had his Table 
furniſhed with Oyſters from this River, 
but this I do not take upon me to prove, 
let the People of Ipſwich anſwer for the 
Truth of it. 

When the Mackrel come on in greater 
Quantities, they are taken off of Dover 
and the South Foreland, as alſo on the Back 

of the Goodwin, and in the Strait between 
Dover and France; and then the fiſhing} 
Smacks from London and Barking go down 
and buy them of the Folkſtone and Ramſg ate | 
Fiſhermen,taking them in at Sea as ſoon as 
catched, after which, crowding to London 
Market with them, the Quantity is ſo 
great, that the Horſe Carriage ceaſes. 

Exactly the like Trade is from Rye, 

- Haſtings, Cc. at the firſt of the Herrings, 
which are brought on Horſeback ; but 
this is not ſo conſiderable, becauſe the 
Herrings come as well from the North as 
the Weſt, and ſooner appear in Shoals in 
the Mouth of the River of Thames. 
As theſe Fiſh are taken at Rye, and 
brought to London in their Seaſon, fo 
there is a conſtant Land-Carriage for other 
freſh Fiſh from Rye all the Year long, the 
| Fiſh they bring are generally large Soals, 
VV; „% ˙ AA 
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Flounders and Plaice, ſome Turbet and 
Whitings ; and they have numbers of 
Horſes for this Carriage laid on the Road 
to relieve one another, conſtantly kept 
going and coming; and as they run Night 
and Day, the Fiſh are brovght to the 
London Fiſhmongers very freſh and good, 
and ſome of them alive. 1 

By this Method, and likewiſe from the 
ſame Port of Rye, the Market at Tunbridge, 
all the while the Concourſe of Nobility 
and Gentry are there, is ſupplied with 
Fiſh, which if we may believe common 
Fame, is often times brought ſo ſwiftly, 
that the Fiſh may be in the Sea and on 
the Table ready cook'd and fit to eat in 
ſix Hours tim. „ 

Weſtward from hence, a very great 
Quantity of excellent Fiſh is catched on 
the Coaſt, and in the great Inlets of the 
the Sea, which lie between Selſey, Thorn 
Iſland, Lang ſtone Water, Emſworth Water, 


and other: Places; the whole Shore be- 
ing full of large Inlets and Crecks, all 


monſtrouſly full of Fiſh, as is all that Coaſt 
quite away Weſt to St. Helens, and the 
Inſide of the Iſle of Wight ; The; fiſhing 
here, is ſo exceeding great, and the Fiſn 


* ** 


of ſuch various and excellent kinds, that it 
is ſaid there are (generally ſpeaking) near 


Three 
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Three thouſand good able Seamen em- 
ployed in it, and by this fiſhing it is, that 

ſo many great Markets are plentifully ſup-| 
plied with Fiſh on that Side, as is not to 
be ſeen in any particular place in England, 
ay excepted, and particularly the Mar- 
kets o | 3 


Chicheſter, 
r 
Pet worth, 
Midhurſt, 
Guildford in Surrey. 
Portſmouth, ? 
Goſport, * | 1 
Peters fiel 2 8 4 
Earl, + in Homptive. | 
Sout ham ton, 3 | | | 
Wincheſter, a = © 


in Suſſex. 


| Beſides a great many*ſmaller Markets, 
but the Markets - of Lewis, Chicheſter, ' 
Portſmouth and Southampton, are very great 
Fiſh Markets, and- have the -preateſtF 
Quantity of Fiſh ſold in them of moſt'F \ 
Towns of their Size in England. 


To begin at Chicheſter ; from hence, that 
is to ſay, from the Sea Coaſt on that fide, 
they have the following Kinds of Fiſh : 
| 6s FM e 1. Selſey, 


_ 
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1. From Selſey, a large Creek or Inlet, 
they had formerly-the beſt Cockles, and 
therefore the Fiſh Cryers in London to 
this Day, when they cry Cockles, call 
them Selſey Cockles ; they ſtill] have very 
good Cockles there, but not ſo great a 
Quantity as formerly. 
2. At the Mouth of this Creek, and in 


9 the Creek it ſelf, as alſo in Chicheſter Water 
Emmſworth, and all the way to the Iſle of 
igt, they take ſo prodigious a Quantity 


of Oyſters, that they are not only ſold 
exceſſively cheap in the Markets (ſome- 
times at two Pence a Hundred) But ma- 


ny Veſſels laden with Oyſters have been 
2 ſent from hence to Wevenhoe near Colcheſter, - 44 
to ſupply the Pits there, where when tex 
are fed and made fat, they are ſent up to 
London, in Barrels, for Colcheſter Oyſters, 


alſo great Quantities of Oyſters are ſent 
from hence to Havre de Grace, Diep, and 
Roan in France, and from thence carried 
to Paris, to be fold there, where they 


want no Price. 
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alſo earneſtly endeayoured to prohibit it. 
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that it may not diſcourage our Fiſheries, MF 
which are the beſt Nurſeries of our Sea- MM. 
men. : 65” 5 3 1 
From Chicheſter are [brought to London 
by Horſe Carriage, a great Quantity of, 
Lobſters, which tho' ſmall in ſize, are e- 
ſteemed as the ſweeteſt and beſt taſted, 
and.conſequently the niceſt Lobſters in 
England. * 4 | 

From hence are brought to London, .a 
Tmall kind of Salmon, -calld in the Weſt 
of England Sammon Peal, they are ge- 
nerally about eighteen to twenty Inches 
long, weigh from two to four Pound each, 

are bought in the Markets from twelve 

Pence to ſixteen Pence each, and are often 

ſold in the Fiſnmongers Shops in London 

at half a Crown or three Shillings per 
Pound; they out do all the Trout Salmon 

in England, and even the Salmon it ſelf in 
the niceneſs of their Fleſh, and in the fine 
Flavour it has on the Palate. 

From hence alſo they bring large Mul- 
lets, but theſe chiefly come from Arundel, 
which is twelve Miles off 
Here, as at Portſmouth and Southampton, 
and all the Towns within the great Bay 

of the Ile of Wight, are caught an jnfi- 

nite number of flat Fiſh of all kinds, but 

eſpecially Turbet, Plaice, * 
8 an 
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and Soals, and of the laſt ſome very large, 


alſo Maids or Thornhacks, call'd alfo.Scate, 


with the bigeſt and heſt Crabs in Britain, 
alſo Whiting and Haddock innumerable. 
When the Court is at Windſor, at leaft 
for any continuance, great Quantities of 
Fiſh is often ſent from Hampton and Pori ſ- 
mouth by Horſe Carriage, to Windſor, and 
brought thither very freſh and good, eſpe- 
Cially when the Weather is not exceſſive 
Hot; and when this happens, I mean 
when the Court 1s thus at Windſor, then 
all the Markets near the Road between 
Portſmouth and Windſor are ſupplied with 
Fiſh, alfo, ſuch as Baſingſtoke, Okingham, 
Farnbam, Reading, &.  _ 
They have in the ſeaſon in theſe Ports 
alſo, prodigious Quantities of Mackrael 
and Herrings, ſo that they are frequently 
not worth bringing on Shore; but of that 
I ſhall ſpeak more particularly when 1 
come to ſpeak of the fiſhing farther Weſt. 
When the great Fleets of Merchant- 
men, during the late. War, have Rendez- 
vous'd here at Portſmouth, and the Royal 
Navy alſo, or large Squadrons here, and 
number of Soldiers on Shore alſo; 1 have 
been. told that a greater Quantity of Fi 
has been conſum'd here for. ſome ſmall 
time than London it ſelf carried off. 
Tn 85 Wy, In 
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rings by Smoke, that is to fay, making 


In ſome of the Towns on this Coaſt, | 
they have alſo practiſed the curing Her- ; 


Red Herrings, as at Tarmouth, but not 


in ſo great Quantities ; this alſs has been 
done at Dover, and Folkſton, and Haſtings, 


and is ſtill, when that fiſhing is very plen- 


tiful, otherwiſe not. 8 
a ee the Iſle of Wight, and going on 
Weſtward, we come to Pool oh the Coaſt 
of Dorcheſter, and here they catch a vaſt 
Quantity of Oyſters, which as they are 
too large for the common Eating, and 


too remote for any conſiderable Mar- 


ket, they Pickle them, Barrel them up, 


and ſell them not only in England, eſpeci- 


ally at Bath and Briſtol, but alſo ſend great . 


Quantities of them to France and Spain. 

From this Town, but more elpeclaly 
from Weymouth, which is the next Port 
Weſtward, the Bath is ſupplied with Fiſh 


. 


in the Bathing Seaſons when Company. 
— 9. there; and tho* it is not much 


.Jeſs than fifty Miles, yet the Fiſh is 4 


brought thither in very good Condition, 


and great Quantity, nor is the Price | 


much to be complain'd of: The Kinds 


of Fiſh uſually ſent thither are the ſame #® 


as above, ſuch as Flounders, Plaice, Tur- 
bets, Whitings, Haddock, and Smelts; 


as 
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:$ for Salmon that comes to the Bath ano- 
cher way, as I ſhall obſerve in its place. 

In this long Carriage of Fiſh they have 
ſeveral large populous Market Towns 
where they find a large vent for Fiſh, and 
which they ſupply at the ſame time; 


and tho' they do not ſtop the Horſes 


which are intended for the Bath, for that 


would injure the Fiſh, yet by the Quan- 
= tity they ſell at thoſe Towns, they are 
the better able to ſell the reſt cheap 
at the Bath, which is the fartheſt 


Town: The moſt conſiderable of the 


Towns in their Rout, or near it, and 
which they ſell their Fiſh at, are theſe 


Dorcheſter, Blandford, Sherborn, Warminſter, 


Bradford, Troubridge, Devizes, and Froom, 
the laſt of which, as it is now lately in- 
2 creaſed, and flouriſhing by Trade in an 


extraordinary manner, is more populous 


5 than the Bath it ſelf. © 


The Seas on this Coaſt, all the Way 
from Weymouth, round the Iſle of Portland, 


f and eſpecially on the back of that Iſland, as 


tis calFd ; that is to ſay, Weſt towards 
Abots Bury, Bridport, and Lime, and beyond 
Lime till we come almoſt to Torbay, are 


I ſometimes ſo covered with Mackrel, that 
the Magiſtrates of the Towns, and Juſtices 


of the Countrey, have been oblig'd to keep 
ET | 8 4 Guards 
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Guards or Watch on the Shores Night and 
Day, to prevent the Farmers fetching 
them from the Fiſhermen by Cart-loads, 
to Dung the Land with them; and which 
the Inhabitants are very uneaſy at, when 
it is fo, Teſt it ſhould infect the Air with 
the ſtench of the Fiſh, and this Year, and 
even while theſe Sheets are writing, they 
write from Weymouth, that they have been 


ſold four hundred large fat Mackrel, freſh 
and wholſome, and juſt taken out of the 


Sea; I ſay fourhundred for a Penny, and 


other Letters writing of the Quantity of b 


Mackrel, on the Coaſt of Dorſetſhire, 
which is the ſame as mentioned above, 
Tay they are ſold at ſix Pence a Cart 
Load, others ſay that the Fiſhermen take 


fuch unuſual Quantities that their Nets 


would break if they ſhould attempt to 


draw them up into their Boats, and that 


they care not to take them at all, but 
turn them out of their Nets again into 
the Sea, picking out the other Fiſh from 


them if they can, and if not, let all go to- 


gether, rather than be cumbrec with, the: 
Mackrel, the Quantity of which is too 
great for the Market. 

If indeed the Mackrel were a menen 
able Fiſh, and cou d be cur'd or barrelꝰd 


2 


N tor Sale, and for Exportation,>w hich, | 


they 


wa 
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they are not, that is to ſay not in any. 


great Quantity, there would then be no 


Complaint of this kind; but as it is, 
they are really a Grievance, and the Fiſner- 
men, tho not very properly, call it the 
Mackrel Plague, becauſe they ſuppoſe that 
the Mackrel either devour the other Fiſh, 
or at leaſt drivethem away from the Shore 


by their Quantity; the latter may be true, 


but we do not find that the Mackrel, tho 
= a very greedy voracious Fiſh,” devours any 
other Fiſh, but that they feed upon little 


Water Inſects, Snails, Pere inkles, Shrimps, 
and other very ſmall] Sea Creatures, which 


they find upon the Sands and Sboals where 
they feed. | | 


There is.an ordinary way of fiſhing for 


2» Mackrel on this Coaſt, by which tho' they 
cou'd not at other times be ſuppos'd to 
catch any great Quantity, yet when they. 
are. ſo exceeding plentiful, they take 


ſufficient for the Countrey Supply : The 


Manner is thus, according to the Plan 
here given; two Men being appointed to - 
each Net, one Man ſtands faſt on theShore, . 
= holding a long Pole, or ſuppoſe a Boat 


Hook Staff, which he fixes at the Bot- 
tom às faſt in the Sand as he can, as at 
LA.] holding the upper part in his Hand, 


a8 at LB. J to this Staffis fut a Line at 1 


C5 Which 


-- 
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which holds one End of the Net LD. I the 
other Man is in a Boat with the Net, and | 
rowing directly out into the Sea, veres | 
out the Net at the Stern of the Boat LE. | 
when he has row'd out fo far as to the 
Extent of his Net, he turns and rows 
away to the Right or Left, as they agree, 
and ſo rows for ſome time. Suppoſe Weſt 
Parallel with the Shore [E. J towing the 
Net by another Line faſten'd at one End | 7 
to the Net, and at the other End to one 
of the Thouts or Seats of the Boat, thus * 
he draws the Net as far as its Length 
will reach, and then turning again to the 
Right, he rows in directly to the Shore. 
4 As foon as his Boat is a Ground, he ſteps | 
over Board into the Sea, and taking the 


Lune in his Hand, draws the Net as at 
IIC.) to the dry Land, then giving the 
i +> Signal to the firſt Man at [4] they both 
raw in the Net, and fo bring the Fiſh al! 
on Shore in the Middle; and in this Man- 
ner I have feen them bring on Shore three | | 

or four Hundred Fiſh of all forts at a time, | 
ſometimes more, all which is done in a 
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Quarter of an Hour, and then out again 
as before. And here the Countrey Peo- 
ple and Higglers come down with Hor- 
Fs and Baskets as at LH. ] and buy them 
juſt as they are taken out of the Sea, _ 2 


* 
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the Fiſhermen care not to put out with 
their Nets till they ſee the Horſes coming, 
and then while the Horſes are at a Di- 
ſtance, as the Work is ſoon done, they go to 
their Boat and are ready with the Fiſh by 
the time that the Countrey Folks are come. 

There is a Method of ſurrounding the 
Fiſh, not exactly in this Manner, but 


more conſiderable, which is practiſed on 
this Shore farther Weſt, and more parti- 
cularly in the taking of Pilchards: The 
Pilchard is a Fiſh a little leſs than the Her- 
ring, the Fleſh of a ſound and more ſub- 
= ſtantia] Subſtance, and very good; they 
ſwim in great Shoals or ScoELs, as the 


Weft Coumrey Men call it, together, and 
are therefore taken in this Manner : viz. 


When the Merchants have their Tackle 
| all ready, and Veſſels placed in proper Pla- 
ces, they ſet a Man upon the Top of the 


Rocks, or on ſome high Hill near the 
Sea, to look out, this Man, they call a 
Huer, who being experienced in the 


Y Buſineſs, may cafily ſee. by the rip- 


ling of the Water, and the particu- 
lar Motion of the Surface of the Sea, 
when a Scoxł of Fiſh are coming on, and 
which way they go, and accordingly he 
makes Signals to the Veſſels prepar'd, who. 
immediately weigh and ſtand: off to Sea, 
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Ways, till they get behind the Fiſh, and 


then follow them as it were, puſhing them 


on towards the Shore, and the Fiſh ſeeing 


the Boats, will go forward, as if flying to | 
eſcape or avoid them, by which Means they 
at Length embay the whole Shoal or Sog 
between the Veſſels and the Shore, and 
then ſpreading their Nets, they ſometimes 
take as I may ſay, the whole: Quantity: 
It frequently happens, that they take 
two or three or four Hundred Tun of Fiſh 2 
at a time, that is to ſay, not at one Hale, 
but he fore they leave them; for the Fiſh | 
as if bewildred and furpriz'd, do not be- 
ſtir themſelves much to attempt their Eſ- i 
cape, but in a kind of Confufion fwim- 
ming ſome this way ſome that, among 


one another, they lie near the Surface 
as in doubt, till they are ſwallow'd up 


by the Fiſhing Nets as above, and carried 2 
F 1 Wut ids Foo! 63 890 
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Having thus given a ſhort View of the 
ordinary and extraordinary fiſhing upon 


the North and Weſt Seas of Great Britain, 
which tho? refpecting the Courſe of the 


Seas, they are call'd as above the North 
Sea and Wet? Sea, yet reſpecting the Si- 
tuatian of the Land are to Great Britain, 


and ſhoukd'be Jo calld the Eaſt and South 


Seas, 
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Seas, or if you will the Eaſt and the South 
Coaſt, for ſo indeed they lie: Having I 
ſay given an Account of the Fiſhing on 
theſe Coaſts, it remains to ſpeak only 'of 
the Iriſn and Welſh Seas, that is to ſay, the 
Severn Sea, vulgarly eall'd the Briſtol Chan- 
nel, and the Sea between England. and Ire- 
Land, calld St. George's Channel. 
And this as the Fiſh found here are 
2 chiefly Herrings and Salmon, I ſhall tefer 
to a Chapter by it ſelf. 
5 come now to ſpeak of the River Fiſh- 
ing in England, and even this alſo leads 
me to ſpeak of it in two Capacities. | 


The fiſhing in large navigable Ri- 
dene and near their 'Influx into the Sea, 
where the Fiſhing i is carried on, little differ- 
ing from that in the Sea, and where the 
kinds of Fiſh are much the ſame: | 

2. The fiſhing in the ſmall Rivers, or the 
ſmaller inland part of the large =! = þ 
above; as alſo in. ſmaller ſecondary 
vers and Brooks, which haye no immedi 1 > 
Communication with the Sea, only as they 
run into other Rivers which do run into 
the Sea: And this laſt part will bring me 
to ſpeak of fiſhing in Lakes and Ponds, 
and all inland Waters, and conſequently to 
the rigut! noble Sport of ANGLIN 6, Which 

is 
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is the moſt important Part of this Work. 


In order to diſcourſe of both theſe, 
as well that which 1 call Salt River fiſh- 
ing, and Tide fiſhing, as the other which 
I call Angling, tis neceſſary I ſhauld give 
a brief geographical Deſcription of the 
Coaſt of Great Britain, ſo far only as it 
may guide the Reader to know where 
the Rivers I may have occaſion to men- 
tion lie, what Courſe they run, where 
they empty themſelves into the Sea, and 
what ſmaller Streams they take in, in 
their Courſe. a 


1. The Thames, the greateſt and chief- 
eſt of all the Rivers of Great Britain, is 
not only for Navigation and Commerce 
the Queen of Rivers in this Iſland, but is 
alſo for prodigious Quantity of Fiſh, the 
Variety of Sorts, and the Goodneſs of the |! 
Kinds, preferrable to all the other Rivers 
in Britain. | - | 


It is true there are ſome few Sorts of | 


Fiſh in other Places and Rivers in Great 
Britain, which are not found in the River 
of Thames, but 1 muſt ſay they. are but 
few, ſuch as the. Char, the Mullet, the 
Grailing, the Umber, which ſome ſay is 
but a ſmaller Grailing, the Salmon, Smelt, 
LE = an 
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| Thames being reckoned between the Naſe 
in Eſſex, and the North Foreland in Rent; 
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and the Lampern or Lamprey ; but theſe 
are but a few, conſidering the prodigious 
Quantity of Fiſh that are found in the 
Thames. 


»The Thames riſes in the Cotſwouldi, or 


Cot ſwold Hills in Glouceſterſhire, and meet- 
ing with ſeveral Rivers larger than it felf, 
in the ſame part of the Countrey, grows 


4 big enongh to be navigable at. Cricklade 


and Lechlade, on the Edge of the fame 
County, and running from thence thro? 
Oxford, Wilts, Berks, Bucks, Surrey, Mid- 
dleſex, and between Kent and Effex, em- 
pties into the Sea at a Mouth of twenty 
two Leagues wide, the Mouth of the 


in which Courſe it receives of large Rivers 


beſides others ſmaller, the W:indrufh, the 


Evenlode, the Charwell, and the Tame, 
out of Oxfordſhire ; the Ole, Kenner,* and 
Loddon, out of Berkſhire ; the Coin, out of 


Buckinghamſhire ;, the Wey,* and the Mole, 


and the Wandall, out of Surrey; the Brent, 
and the Lea, & from Middleſex the Rodel, & 
the Crouch, v the Chelmer,* the Blackwa- 
ter, and the Coln, & from Effex; and the 
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| N. B. All thoſe markd thus, K Are na- 


vigable Rivers. 


2. The Severn, which is equal to the 
Thames in Greatneſs, tho' not navigable 


to ſo great a City as London riſes in 


Wales; it receives more great Rivers than 
the Thames, and is it ſelf navigable a great- 
er Length within the Land, but does not 
match the Thames for the Quantity or Va- 
riety of Fiſh. It receives after it enters 
England beſides leſſer Rivers, the Tarne, 
and the Warron, out of Shropſhire ; the 
Stour, and the Avon, the laſt a fine navi- 
gable River and full of Fiſh, out of Vor- 
ceſterſhire ; the Temd, out of Montgomery 


Shire; and the Hie, out of Monmouth Shire 


and Hereford Shire, the laſt almoſt as large 
a River as the Severn; and yet in none of 
theſe are there found the Quantity of Fiſh 
like what is in the Thames, except of Sal- 
mon; in which they may perhaps out do 


it, I mean putting the Severn and the Wye 
together, indeed the other Avon which 


comes out of Wiltſhire, and runs by the 


_ Bath and Briſtol, ſhould be reckon'd as 
Beans Io adi Severn, becauſe. it. does, 
enter the 


the Severn Sea, and may as properly 
be ſaid to empty ir ſelf into the Severn, as 
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the Medway is faid to run into the Thames; 
but neither is the Aon a River famous 
for Fiſh, the fierce Tides which they call 
the Boxx, or according to Mr. Cambden, 
the HyGRE, being ſuch that they keep 
the Stream always muddy and foul as far 
as they reach, ſo that all the Fiſh that 
covet clear ſtreams ſeek for the higher 
part of the Rivers, where the Water 1s 
undiſturb'd, where yet the River's bein 
ſmall, the Quantity of Fiſh of courſe muſt 
abate. ** 
3. The Humber, I am content to call 
this a River, tho it be really an Arm of 
the Sea, a Firth, or Aſtuarium, as the 
Latins call it, receiving a great number of 
very large Rivers into its Boſom, and as 
it were conducting them altogether into 
the Sea; the Rivers which empty them- 
ſelves and their ſupplimental Waters into 
this Gulph calFd the Humber, being very 
large, and very many, and ſuch as [ſhall 
have occaſion to mention again very fre- 
N will be ſeen in the following 
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The 15 andy From the Eaſt) 
Darwent, J Riding 
v Swale, From the North] . 
= ns.” Riding ! — 
Ni, >> 
ES |Wherf, | LD 
EJ Aire, lol 
EE Calder, From the Weſt 
| 2 1 99 ne J 
SS | Penk, from S pci 
| OS 5 5 Tame: 
' 8 5 1 Soar from Leiceſterſhire. 
28 ONS $ from Derbyſhire. 
mn 15 Ladle, from Nottinghamſhire. 
1 e n 7 from Lincolnſhire. 
2 


= The — receives into its 22 * 


Theſe are the three greateſt Outlets of 
Rivers, and inlets of the Sea, that are in 
that part of Great Britain called England: 
There are a few other which may be called 
ſecond Rates, and which but to mention, 
will take in almoſt all the Rivers of Note 
in England, for Example, | 
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Lyn Deeps being a Gulph of the Sea, on the Shore of the Iſle of Ely, re- 


ceives the Rivers of 


4 r Vit ham, by Boſton, 8 
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| Welland, by Stamford, 


From Lin- 
Glean, by Spalding, 5 colſnire, 
Fens, they are all fullof Tench, 
ſo large, that no place in 
England produces the like; it 
is ordinary to find Tench 
in Whittleſea Meer, and in the 
Welland above Spalding, and in 
the Ouſe of four or five Pound 
Weight; the New yields a 
Fiſh like a Roach, but much 
better taſted, with red Fins 
and Tail, called Red Tail; 
and very large Bream; alſo 
the largeſt" and fatteſt Pikes 
that are in England, in the long 
Dreyn from Peterborough to 
Wisbich, alſo here are Pearch 
ſixteen Inches long. 
| Nyne, or Neen, by Wibich from 
Northamptonſhire. 


»— _— af —_ Da — 


„ (el from Bedfordſhire. 
© ,, | Grant fromCambridgeſhire. 

8.2 | Midenhall from Suffolk. 
2284 2 Little Ouſe from Norfolk. 

w Whitrleſey from Whittleſe ey 
V Meer, by Dreins thra' 
© the Fens. 


by 


Inn from Norfolk. | Tar- A 


When theſe Rivers reach intothe - 
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Tare, on from Norſolł, and which | 


__ bring with them almoſt 
all the Waters of the 


Tare is the Fiſh call'd the Ruff, which 
is found in no other River in Eng- 


land; tis call'd in Latin Aſpredo; 
the Body of it is all over rough; 
tis full of ſharp prickly Fins in the 
Proper Places of Fins, and is in 
| Shape and Size much like a Pearch; 
it is dark brown on the Back, and a 
Pale yellow on the Belly ; along 
the Jaw it is mark'd with a double 
ſemicircular Line, the upper Half 
of the Eye is a dark brown like the 


Back, the under Half is yellow like 


the Belly, and the Eye Ball is Cole 
black; tis particularly remarkable 


* 
3 . 


for a Line drawn along the Back 


like a Thread tied upon the Body; 
the Tail and Fins are all over ſpot- 


ted with black. When ' tis provo- 


. - ked the Fins ſtrut and briltle up, 
aàs the Pearches do, on its Back; 
when it is eaſy they lie flat and 

<Eloſe : It eats like a Pearch, and is 


particularly valued for pleaſant 
Taſte, and being nouriſhing, and 
very wholeſome. 

| On 
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the 


On the triſh Seas, are Soleway, Firth, and Cotkermouth, which receive 


* 
1 
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Derwent and Thurlymere. _ 
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5 | all from Scotland. | Atl : 


LW bir, > theſe Scottiſh Rivers 


are full of Salmon, 

aer, wiel Pos 

5 (Cambeck, 1 all emi- 
'S .| Troutbeck, "1: ments: 
= | Irthing, 323 
. e 
2 Eimot, or Ulleſwater, \ fiſhing, 

Ss | Caude, | and fo 
S |Wampul, ls are all 
ILawther, or Loder, J the Ri- 
vers in Cumberland. 
4 


N. B. The Quantity of Salmon here 
is ſo great, and the Fiſh fo cheap, 

and which is more, the Price at 
| London ſo great, that they now 
ſend freſh Salmon up to London 


by Horſes, which go Night and 


Day, and drive fo hard, that 


they have it in London in two 
Days and two Nights, out dri- 
ving the Poſt; and tho” they kill 
a great many Horſes, yet they 
find it turn to Account very 
well, and the Fiſh is brought up 
very ſweet and good. EE 
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Ken, or Ca, from Weſt- 
Duddon, 1 moreland. 

| Thuſton, or ele, In = Wi 
. inander Mec nander 


| Aeer is found the na fiſh, fo 


| 3 all over England, and even 
in Spain and Italy; tis found 
no where elſe, except in œnning- 
ſton Meer in Lancaſhire, and there 
but a few, and as is reported in 
Lake in Swiſſerland, but their 
kind is not ſo good as in England. 
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Lune, 1 all from Lanca- 
Collar. ſhire. Theſe Ri- 
Wire, vers, eſpecially 
3 [. Lune and Kib- 
AS4 4 Calder, ble, are exceed- 
[> =] Yarrow, tin ing full of Sal- 
2 | Do laſs, ro ; but as 
| ame, | the Countrey is 

| | Roch, very populous, 
Aerſe 95 7 Erwell, and the Con- 
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they are not ſent for London, 
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The Irie near Mancheſter, fa- 
' mous for Eels, the largeſt and 
the beſt in Britain. 

| Weaver, Dare? from Cheſhire. 


Dane 


| not a great Quantity. 

Alen, I fromWales. The 
S = Keroig, | Dee breeds ex- 
E<2 } Alwen, 7 cellentSalmon, 
A ( Kelben, j and the four 


that part of the n 


cos wel, 50 m Suffolk, the laſt em- 


Deben, 5 ptying a little without 
the Haven by Woodbridge. 
| wok 1 Suffolk and Efſex,theſe 
Berton, 
1 Rivers, and full of Carp, Tench, 
Pike, Pearch, and Eeles, but no 


by few. 


The 0 


Here are good Salmon too, buf 


N the beſt Trouts in all 3 


are all ſlow and deep 


Salmon or Trout, or but yery | 
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The Rivers running into the Ses North of Humber, are the 


Tee ees, at Stockton, from North Riding e on the Edge of Cumberland. Very little 
' Fiſh, except Salmon, in this River, the Stream is ſo very rapid, and even 
ſo furious, that in the Summer often almoſt dry; but in Pits and deep 

La Places are good Salmon and ſome Trout. v 

2 3 from Durham, runs into the Sea at Sunderland. Abundance of very 
Þ 2 55 5 this RY 1 | | | 

South Tyne, from Cumberland. rs 

5.95 North This: from the Bdpe of wlad, Ib Newcaſtle, at FI” 
 *Good' Salmon ia the Tyne, but the Quantity much abated. 

v the Cocquet, and the Mentbecl, fag pra "EP laſt full of Salmon, | 
but 1 * 
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8. "— The Rivers running into the Sea, North of 8 Humber, are the | 5; | 
| 7205 , 
DV, weed,from Tweedale in Scotland,at Berwick. The Tweed is the fulleſt of Salmon 
1 of any River in (7 gr a prodigious Quantity being catch'd there every, 
8 Seaſon,almoſt all the pickled Salmon which is brought to London, and calbd 
—= _ Newcaſtle Salmon, is taken in the Tweed, and carry'd to North Shields by 
F. Land, where it is cur d and pickled, and made up in Keggs for London, 
5 andfois calld Newcaſtle Salmon, becauſe the Newcaſtle Coal Ships bring 
* it up. E FTF. ͤ v 15 | 
Am, entring the Tweed at Tilmouth. e ke 
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SS = | ae Eleven, full of 
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Salmon as in Buben, ehe Rivers not 
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tries whence they come or ſpring, _ 
where they fall into the Sea; l ſhall” no 
ſpeak ſomething of the. fiſhing part — 
them all, and ſhall take Notice where 
there are any particular Fiſh, or manner 
of fiſhing, as there is in ſeveral Rivers,and 
make juſt Remarks upon them, to the 
main Purpoſe of this Work; viz. to di- 
rect to the fiſking in chem, as Occaſion 
may offer. 


Before I enter into = Particdliy of this 


kind, *tis neceſſary to obſerve, that tho? 
there are ſeveral freſh Rivers which haye 
a peculiar kind of Fiſh to themſelves; as 
ſome are Trout Rivers, ſome Salmon Ri- 
vers, Sc. as alſo the waſte Gulphs and In- 
lets of the Sea, the Mouths of Rivers, are 
remarkable ſome for Oyſters, ſome for 


Lobſters, ſome for Smelts, others for Tur- 


ber, ſome for Pilchards, ſome Herrings, 
ſome Mackrel, yet there are "7 me ſmall 
Fiſh common to all freſh Rivers ànd Brooks, 


. | Jikewiſe of the Sea, ſome 1 have 


thoſe and ſome theſe ſorts of Fiſh, but ſtill 
there are ſome. Fiſh that are common to 


all Shores biden of Rivers. 
Thus.the Whiting, Flounder or Flook 7 


the Plaice, and Haddock, are to be had 
almoſt on all the Shores and:Coaſts-of Eng- 
lane way Scotland; 3 een there are no 


Mack rel 
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Mackrel in the North, no Pilchards on the 
Eaſt Shores, no Lobſters in St. George's 
Channel, no Oyſters-from Yarmouth; or for 
twenty Miles on this ſide, till the Firth of 
Edinburgh, or but very few, no Sprats4 in 
Scotland, and the like. 3 

So the Roach and Dace, pearch and 
Gudgeon, Minnow, Pike, and Eeles, are 
almoſt every where, but there are many 
large Rivers where there are no Salmon, 
others that have no Trout, others no Mul- 
lets, others no Carp or Tench, others no 
Barble. 9 25 

The Grailing i is peculiar to the Dove in | 
Darbyſhire. 

The Char to the Wd and 8 
wing ſton Aer, in | Weſtmoreland, and Lan. 
caſhire. 

The Mullet to the Arrun in Suſſex at 
Arundel. 

The Ruff to the Tare in Norfolk. 

The Lampreys to the Severn, that is to 
ſay the right ſort of them. = 

A few of theſe may be meta 7 
in other Places, but not many, or not ſo 
good as in thoſe; as there are Lampreys 
in the Thames, but not like thoſe in the 
Severn, theſe in the Thames are ſcarce fit to 
eat, the Severn Lampreys the moſt delici- 
ous Food in the World; there are a ſort 


D 3 9 


- 


of Baſtard Ruffs too in other Rivers; but 
none like thoſe in the Yare in Norfolk. 
VPindermeer where the Char-fiſh are 
found, is a large and noble Receptacle for 
ſuch a Treaſure of Fifh ; how they came 
there none can tell, neither are they found 
in the River which runs out of the Lake, 
or in the Sea, into which that River em- 
pPties it felf; the Lake they are found in 
is abbut a Mile broad, tho' unequally fo, 
in ſome Places more; and ten Miles' in 
Length, and in ſome Places of a very great 
Depth; ſo that neither Nets or Hook, | 
mean ſuch as Anglers ordinarily uſe, wilt 
eakly reach the Bottom. e ESL 
here are other Fiſh in it of ſeveral 
forts, ſuch as Baſs, Pearch, Eeles, and the 
two laſt forts very large, and ſome Sal. 
mon. It is found that there are Char-fiſh 
in Conning flon Mere alſo, which is not far 
from the other, hut 'tis alſo ſaid, or at leaſt 
ſuppoſed, they are carried thither from 
Winder Mere, or might paſs down out of 
one River and up the other, both of them 
entring the Sea at one Mouth, and ſo may 
be eſteemed but one and the fame Water: 
The Learned Dr. LeiGcn in his Natural 
Hiftory of Lancaſhire, ſays, the Char-fiſh of 
Conning ſton Mere are larger and better than 
thoſe In inder Mere, but in this * 
; B 1 
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if the Dr. be not a little partial in behalf 
of the Countrey he was writing of: As to 
the-particular way of fiſhing, it is very ob- 
ſervable, that there are ſeveral ways of fiſh- 
ing, which they have in ſeveral Places fot 
the ſame kind of Fiſh, according as the 
Uſage and Cuſtom of the People in the 
Countrey guides them; theſe it is impolli- 
ble we ſhould fally deſcribe, neither js. it 
much to the Buſineſs that I am now, wri- 
D, ad tant 
la Devonſhire I have obſerv'd how they 
fiſh with a Dog, a way [| never met with 
any where elſe, but it is but in one parti- 
cular Caſe, which is thus, they make Fal- 
liſadoes and croſs Stakes at the Tail of a 
Mill, the croſs Pieces are ſet pointing in- 
ward like a. Mouſe Trap to one another, 
and the Points ſo cloſe together, that when 
the Tide comes up, the Fiſh ſlide inſenſi- 
ble between the Points, but cannot find 
the way out again when the Tide ebbs 
again; ſo that they are left in the Dock of 
the Mill Tail, where the Sides being wal- 
led or wharft with Stone, and the Mill 
mut down at the higher End, the croſs 
Rails ſtanding thwart the lower End, and 
pointing ſo near to one another as above, 
the Fiſh are left within, in about a Foot or 
Foot and Half of Water only.  _ 
. e en e 
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When the Tide is thus out, the Fiſh 
which are generally Salmon in the Seaſon, 
and Salmon Peel when the large Salmon 
Seaſon 1s over, are all to be ſeen; then 
they place a ſhove Net at the End of a 
PG e, at the lower End of the Dock or Mill 
Tail, and turn in a Dog who is bred to the 
Trade, at the upper End, and he drives 
all, the Fiſh into the Net; and fo dextrous 
are they at their Buſineſs, that if a Fiſh 
gets into a little Hole, or under a Stone, 
as if it were unwilling to be driven on to 
its Ruin, the unlucky Curs will wrock them 
out with their Noſes or with their Feet. 


As they manage thus with a Dog, ſo in 
Scotland 1 have feen them draw the Rivers 
for Salmon with two Horfes ; the Horfes 
| Pals and repafs the Rivers as there is Oc- 
caſion, or as the Shoals offer, and draw- 
ing the Net croſs with them as the Riders 
guide, bring both Ends of the Net'to the 
Shore, when and as often as they ſee 
cauſe; and with them the Salmon, which 
other Men at Land ſecure, while the Hor- 
ſes keep ſtill in the River, one about half 
the Length of the Net below the other, 
and following after one another, draw 
the River, not croſs the Stream or from 
Bank to Bank, but long ways; and the 
| . | Channels 
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Channels af thoſe rapid Rivers are ſo 
broad. t hat unleſs in a Flood time the Wa- 
ter does not always fill the whole Bread th 
but leaves large Shoals, ſometimes on this 
ſde the River and ſometimes on that, ſo 
that they always find Room to land the 
Net on the Sides of thoſe Ridges or 
Shoals, and draw the Fiſh ſafe on Shore. 
In ſome Rivers towards the North of 
Scotland, they frequently draw on Shore 
forty or fifty, to a Hundred large Salmon 
thus at a Haul. | 
In other Salmon Rivers in England, they 
dave large Wears or Stops, croſs the Ri- 
vers, which becauſe of the Salmons leap- 
ing over them in their making forward up 
the Stream to caſt their Spawn, are by the 
ignorant People call'd Salmon Leaps; tho? 
.theſe-are made chiefly to turn the Water 
to one {ide of the River to carry a Mill, 
fometimes two or. three ; at.the End. of | 
theſe Stops, and adj)iniag to the Mills. 
are Chambers, as they are not improper- 
ly calld, being Buildings fo contriv'd,that 
when the Water is pen'd up by the Mill, 
the Salmon get into the Chamber at Doors 
opened on Purpoſe, which when ſhut, the 
Water runs all on the other ſide, which 
15 ind of grating of Nos Timber, ſo 
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cloſe placed, that the Fiſh Tannot get 
through. e 
There are many of theſe Chambers in 
the North, as in Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, the 
Biſhoprick of Durham, Weſtmoreland, Cum- 
berland, &c. the beſt and largeſt that l 
have ſeen, is at a Mill placd upon the 

great Wear in the River Eure, juſt above 


the Bridge at Burrowbrig g, where it is eve - 


ry Day to be ſeen. 
But that which is properly call'd a Ca- 
TADOUP, or Salmon Leap, is when Rocks ri- 
ſing in the Bottom of a River, croſs and 
interrupt the Channel, ſtopping the Wa- 
ters above, till they ſwell and riſe high 
enough to over run the Rock, and then 
make a Catract or Water Fall, which the 
Salmon will throw themſelves over, by 
making a Spring as ſome call it, and as 
they ſay taking her Tail in her Mouth, and 


bending her Back Bone downward, till 


the letting it go at once gives her Strength 

enough to riſe fo high as to throw her 

ſelf over thoſe Carapooys at one Leap. 
1very muchqueſtion the Truth of the Fact 


as to the Manner, namely, the taking hold 


of her Tail; for neither does the Salmons 
Mouth which is ſmall and weak, or her 
Tail which is large and ſhppery, allow 
the thing in it ſelf, or the thickneſs 7 — 

N Body 
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Body which is great and unapt, and indeed 
uncapable to bend ſo as to turn the Tail 
up to her Mouth, allow a Poſſibility of 
the thing. „„ 
hut that they will leap or throw them. 
ſelves out of the Water a great Height 
perpendicular, is certain, and I affirm, that 
[ have ſcen a very large Salmon leap as 
near as | coud immagine, five or fix Foot 
high, directly upright out of the Water, 
and ſome ſay 10 leap much higher, bu 
7 can juſtify from my own Know- 
edge. | n 
Where the Rivers are ſmaller and near- 
er their Spring Heads, the Gentlemen uſe 
many wily crafty Ways to take the Sal- 
mon; as particularly hy ſnaring them at 
the Entrance into little Pits ad Deeps, 
where they find they are embay'd, and 
want a ſudden Floud to carry them down 
the River ; Here | ſay, they lay Shares 
and take them ſo very often, che Snard wich 
is of Braſs Wire, faſtning rouac'the Fiſh 
juſt below its Giils, and holds it O faſt 
that ſometimes with their frrugting, it will 
almoſt cut the FHA i f 0 W. 
Other times they get ſinall Nets fitted 
to the Holes or Pits where they kgo the 
Fiſh lie, and throw at them f true, that 
they are very ſure ro take them: Other 


a 
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times if the Pits however large, are not 

_ teo deep, they will draw off the whole 
Quantity of Water, and lay them dry, and 
fo take the Salmon out by Hand. 
But I come now to the main Deſign of 
this Work, namely, the taking or catch- 
ing Fiſh by Rod, Line, and Hook; and 
this is calPd by feveral Names, differing 
in the manner, but all amounting to the ſame 
thing; viz. Angling, Trolling, Bobbing, 
Dibbling,@&c. all which are comprehended 
in the common Term, | 


ANGLING. 


Before I ſpeak of Angling in-general, it 
ſeems needful to Ar little of two. 


4 


things. by way of Piſtinction. 
Ci * 


I. The Angler or Artiſt at the Sport. 
2. The kinds of Fiſh that are ordinari- 
ly angled for. 2 G 1 ; 8 - 


Aſter this it will occur, in order to com- 
Pleat che Work, that I give, 5 
1. Rules for an expert Artiſt to ob- 
Frve in his Sport, ſo as to make a com- 
pleat Angler; particularly Rules for the 
Seaſon, the Manner and the Method of 


2. In- 


Angling. 1 


-- 
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* 2. Inſtructions for the furniſhing and 
managing, „ _ 

1. The Tools needful for the Sport; 
ſuch as Angle Rod, Lines, Hooks, Reels, 
ſingle Hairs, Links of Hair, or Silk, Cocks, 
Floats, Landing Nets, and an innumera- 
ble Number of other Implements.. 

2. The Baits of ſeveral kinds; ſuch as 
Ground Baits, and Baits for Hooks, with 
the Method for finding, procuring, curing © - 
and preſerving thoſe Baits for the reſpec- 
tive Fiſh they are appointed to find. 


bs Of the Angler. 


The Angler or Perſon thus employ'd in 
catching the Fiſh, is a Perſon under ſome 
eminent Circumſtances, which allows a 
perfect Deſcription of him; for he is a ve- 
ry particular Perfon indeed, nor is eve 
Man qualified for the Work, Or, as it is 1 

- juſtly calld not a Work but a SS%nmr. 


1. He is one that does not angle as a 
Trade or Employment, or for his Bread, 
but for Srox r; and therefore as above, 7 
do not call it a Work, tho* otherwife it is 
really a thing chat is to be manag'd with 

reat Application and Diligence: But 1 

| Foyot tis a thing that no body * fol- 
— S | wid 
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 Tow'd for his Bread, or to get Money, and 
this is the juſteſt Claim the Angler has to 
call himſelf a Gentleman, or Gentleman An- 
ler. | ſhall leave the Diſpute as I find it, 

e that has nothing elſe to ſhow. for his 
being a Gentleman, will find it hard to 
make his Title good in the Heralds Book; 
yet he that being before a Gentleman, and 
delights in or applies himſelf to Angling, 
will find his Quality and Elonour notat all 
impaired by his Application to ſo innocent 
and ſo pleaſing a Diverſion. 

2. He is however, or is to be ſuppos'd, 
to be a Man of Leiſure, for he who bein 
a Man of Buſineſs negle&s that Buſineſs 
and ſpends the Hours on the Banks of a 
River catching a Gudgeon, which ſhould 
be employ'd behind his Compter or in his 
Counting Houſe, in order to get his Fa- 
mily Bread, makes the Sport become a 
Vice in his Morals; his Angling is a 
Crime, and he ſpends that time in his 
Sport, which is not his own; and which 
he ought to reckon. among, the miſpent 
Hours, that he muſt account for hereafter. + 
Such! would be far from encouraging in 
this Work, either by: recommending tlic 
Spart to them, or inſtructing them in the 

archul partof I. 


3. Some 
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3. Some have ſaid that an Angler muſt 
be a Man of no thinking, becauſe ſuy they, 
he is conſtantly buſy on ſuch Trifles, as 
that'of catching a Trout, and can ſpend a 
whole Day,. or perhaps a Day and Night, 
nay many Days and Nights, on ſo mean 
an Affair, and they would therefore com- 
pare him to the Lord aro Countrey- 
man, Who 


M yhiſtled as he went ork want of Thought. 


On the other Hand, [ rake it t be ra- 
ther a Token of a thinking retir'd Diſpoſi- 
tion, or elſe a meer want of Employment; 
and they might then more juſtly apply it 
to thoſe who the ſame Lord TORT] re- 
preſents as profeſsd Thinkers, 


. 


Ketire to think becauſe they ve nought to PS, 


It muſt be allow'd that as it is a kind of 
Hill Life, (as the Painters call it) it is moſt 
ſuitable toretir'd Minds; tis a pleaſing kind 
of Diverſion to a Perſon who loves to be 
alone, and yet I do — think it is at all of 
kin to any thing what they call Melan- 
choly; for 'tis a fs when we think 


thatiz truly melanclibly- Man, can apply 
himſel with ſuch Calmnefs and ſuch a ſe. 


date 
8 
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date Mind, as is requir'd to make An- 


gling a Sport;; for the Mind of a melan- 
choly Man, is far from being in Repoſe, on 
the contrary, there is nothing farther from 
it; a melancholy Man has his Spirits al- 


ways in Agitation, and in a Hurry; and 


therefore you find him the moſt eaſy of 
any Man in the World to be put in a Paſ- 
ſion, and to fly out in the moſt dangerous 
Extreams of it upon every trifling Occa- 
ſion; ſuch a Man is not fit to be an Angler, 


nay is not fit to be truſted by the River 


ſide with an Angle Rod in his Hand. On 
the contrary, he that angles, muſt have 
all his Paſſions at his Command, he muſt. 
govern his Temper with an abſolute 
Sway, and be able to ſuſtain his Mind un- 
der the greateſt Diſappointments. 

Alas the Sport of Angling is liable to 
the greateſt Viciſſitudes, and to the moſt 
provoking Incidents; Job's Loſs of his 
Children by the Fall of the Houſe, was a 


very great Trial indeed, but what is all 


that to a Man having taken a charming 
Trout, or a large Pike, and brought him 
with the utmoſt Dexterity to the very 
Landing Net, or perhaps juſt to the Ri- 
vers Bank, and at ogg Spring have bim 


get from him and reg dt he N 
, it 
the 


When he was as it Were in his Ha 
44 5 | * 


E * 
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the Angler does not ſtamp and ſtare,ſwear 
an Hundred Oaths, or pull the Hair off 
his Head, nay if he does not- throw him- 
ſelf into the very River after ir, he muſt 
be allow'd to be a Man of great Temper, 
and have the Command of himſelf to a 
Wonder. e 23 | : 
Whereas on the contrary, the true An- 
gler takes all this as calmly and quietly as 
if it had been nothing; but goes, and new | 
fits his Tackle, new baits his Hook, and 
throws it into the River again, with as 
much Calmneſs,asif nothing had happen d; 
only by the way, he does not throw his 
Hook again in the-ſame Place, for Reaſons. 
we ſhall ſee, as we go on. e 


Nor are two or three, or many ſach - 


Diſappointments in a Day, able to move 
him, provided he is aſſured that he was 
not defective in the Art; that every thin 

was as It ſhould be, and that nothing but 
unforeſeen and unavoidable Circumſtan- 
ces in the Caſe, made the Fiſh eſcape him. 
I remember a Gentleman, whoſe Credit 
can depend on, (many Years ago) gave me 
the following Account, of which he was 
an Eye Witneſs. “ I was Angling, ſays 
ce heg with two Gentlemen, my Compant- 
« on and who were expert in every 
ce part of he Sport, on the Bank of the 
e | „ 


— 
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** long new Cut or Drain which carries 
* the River Nyne or Neen from Peterbo- 
* rozgh to Wisbich, in the Ile of Ely; one 
of our Company having good Sport, had 
e wandred down the Stream to ſome 
* pretty good Diſtance from us, and was 
* fiſhing as it were by himſelf; and find- 
< ing by loſing his Bait, Hook and all,two 
< or three. times, that he was gotten to 
* a Place where he might have better 
* Sport than that he was at, tho? he had 
taken a good Diſh of Fiſh before; but 1 
© ſay finding it thus, he fits down and fits 
* anew kind of Tackle to his Rod, and 
* goes a Trolling for a Jack; after ſhme 
4 time he hallood to us that were fiſhing 
at ſome Diftanee, and holding up a Fiſh 
ie in his Hand, Curioſity led us to leave 
© our Sport and run to him, where we 
© found he had taken a very fine Pike, 
near twenty four Inches long. 
We had not return'd to our Sport at 
© a Diſtance, as above, but on à ſuddain 
< we heard him halloo again, and turn- 
ing our Eyes towards the Place, behold 
_ < we” heard him ſtill calling out, but 
„ could fee nothing of the Man; upon 
et which we run to him with all apeed, 
„ imagining he had fallen into th River 
4 and cry'd out for Help: &s we came 
h 1 | e“ nearer 
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nearer to him, we plainly heard him 
cry out, help, help, help, but ſtil} cou'd: 
not ſee him, which you may be ſure 
quickned our Speed. —- * 
« At length as we came nearer, we faw 
him lying flat on his Belly, and at his 
full Length, and his two Arms extend- 
ed ſtraĩt before him, holding the Line 
faſt, but durſt pul} no nearer than he 
had done, till we came; and we ask d 
him at ſome Diſtance what was the 


matter, he anſwered ſtill, only help, 


help, or he ſhould be pull'd into the Ri- 
ver; one of us anſwered again, what 
is it? what is it? O help, help, ſays 
the Sports Man, I have got the Devil 
upon my Hook; nay ſaid l, you max 
welt fear he'll pul} you in then. No 
fays my Friend, pull him out then, 
land him, land hm: ... 
„ By this time our Fright was of 


and we were come up to him, and cou 


eaſily ſee he had caught ſome Devitofa 
Fiſh, tho' we coud not fee the Fiſh it 


ſelf; at firſt we askd him if he had'gi- 
ven her any Play, he aſſur'd us he had, 
and that ſhe had run away with his 


Line three or four times, but that he 
had drawn her to him again'gently, and 
that thegyft time he found her ſpent 
„ | 25 and 
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* and weak, and that ſhe came on quiet. 
ce 1y till he had a ſight of her, when on a 
© ſudden ſhe gave a Spring, that he thought 
c would have carry'd all his Tackle away, 
te and after that when he began to draw 
* in again, ſhe gave two or three ſuch 
© Pulls, as he thought would have pull'd 
ce him into the River, but that his Lane 
ce and all his Furniture being excellent 
« good, held him, and there he was in 
*© that Poſture we ſaw him in. 

« We bad him try her again and pull 
“ her forward, and my Friend took hold 
e of the Line to relieve him, but found 
“ when he pull'd, that tho' the Fiſh did 
« come forward a little, yet that it 
& was monſtrous heavy, and hard to come 
4 on; While he pull'd on thus, the other 
© took his Landing Net to ſtand ready, 
et and in a little time they brought the 
c Prize ſo near, that they expected to land 
te it in a few Moments; when on a ſud- 
eden the Fiſh gave another Jerk, and my 


&« Friend cried {he was gone, and was go- 


« ing to pull the Line out: However, he 
« found there was ſome Weight ſtill at 
«© the Hook, tho* nothing like what was 
«© before; what was left he pulF'd eaſily 
ce out, and the other, that is the firſt An 
ger, landed it with the Nit · 682 * 
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When we came to ſee it, there was 

ce room for Surprize indeed, the Caſe was 
„ thus: He had upon his Hook a large 

« pike, which we'meaſur'd two and twen- 
| < ty Inches, and which with hauling u 

« and down was almoſt dead, the Hoo 

ce having taken full hold at the Root of 

< its Tongue. But when we came to look 
upon it nearer in Hand, it was evident, 

« that another Fiſh, a Pike it may be 

ce ſuppos'd, of a much greater Size, had 

ce ſtruck at this Fiſh as the Angler drew oO 
© him along, and had taken the Body of 4 
cc it into its voracious Mouth, for full the . 
Length of eight Inches from the Tail, 
“ Tail and all; here he hung pulling and 
« -dragging, in ſuch a manner as might 
« well make the Angler call for Help, 
« and ſay he had the Devil upon his 
% 

4 This furious Creature it ſeems had fo 
“ ſtrook its Teeth into the Fleſſ of the 
« firſt Pike, that when he found himſelf 
© in Danger, he had ſome Difficulty to 
« diſingage himſelf, and at laſt in part- 
6“ ing, had not only wounded the Fiſh, - 
but torn away a great deal of the Fleſh 
« off of his Back, in a manner I never had 
© ſen the like of. | 


K8 
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« What Dimenſions the larger of thoſe 
ce two Pikes muſt be of, l leave it to the 
cc $kilfal Anglers to judge of; but I have 


de been told it has not been thought a 


« Wonder in that Countrey, to ſee a Pike tk 
« of thirty to thirty four Inches long. t! 
Thus far, my Friends Story, which 1 fr 
firmly believe to be Truth, having it from I 
a Gentleman whoſe Veracity 1 never had is 
any cauſe to doubt; the Hint to be taken r. 
from it to my Purpoſe, is chiefly, to adviſe | t! 
thoſe who Troll for Pikes, to take care | t 
that all their Furniture be ſtrong, and in h 
good Condition, that they be armed a- I 
gainſt all Events; for who cou'd have 
San the having the Weight and the t 
Strength of two Pikes of ſuch Size as thoſe F 
muſt he, hanging to the Hook at one | v 
This Story, however ſhews what a vo- 
xacions Creature, and how furious in his 


more preſently, being in the next Place 
to diſcom ſe. 2. Of the kinds of Fiſhi which 
are furniſhed by the Inland Waters, Ri- 
vers and Lakes, of this Kingdom, for the 
ane ef the Gestleman Angler, as 


a 
y 

| y 
Feeding the Pike is; of which 1 ſhall ſay ; 
2 

0 
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Tho the Salmon is call'd the King of 
the freſh Water Fiſh, yet the Pike is, and 
that more juſtly call'd, the King of the 
freſh Water, the Salmon is King in the 
Diſh, the Pike is King in the River ; nor 
is he King only, but as a Monarch that 
rules by Arbitrary Power, and. delights in 
the Blood of his Subjects, he is calFd alſo: 
the Tyrant of the River; and jaſtly may 
he be ſaid to 25 the Terror of the water 
PeopleQ. . 

The only Reſiſters of his Power, and 
that ſcorn and deſpiſe him, are the 
Pearch and the Ruff; he Pearch ſticking. 
up her prickly Fias upon her Back, which 
are ſuch, that the Pike durſt not meddle- 
with, will fait proudly by the Pike, as it 
were, in Defiance of his devoting Jaws 3 
while all the reſt of the Inhabitants;of the! 
River fly from his Prefence, into Holes, 
and under the Shelter of Weeds and Buſh» - 
es, for the Safety of their Lives. 


Fe binGergerkooks the frigbtad trembling ys 
Th Holes and Sedgy, Pits for Safety An: 
While t Bold Pearch, arm'1 with w-ll edt 


Def. ks oe, ene on 
This 


Sho 
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This Freſh Water Tyrant, is a moſt ex- 
cellent Diſh when taken, eſpecially if fat 
and full grown; his Fleſh is firm, well 
taſted, and wholeſome, agreeable both to 
the Palate and to the Stomach, and there- 


fore the skilful Angler ſpares no Pains to 


get hold of him with the Hook, and to 


keep the Hold too when he has got it; 


for he is not always taken when he is 
toucht, he will ſometimes take the Hook 
and hold it quietly in his Mouth a great 
while, ſucking the Bait only, and never 
let the Hook come near his Jaw or Throat 


Jo as to take hold of him, juſt as if he was 


ſenſible there was Death in it, and that if 


he ſwallow'd it farther, it would be his 


Ruin; in this Caſe, if the Angler pulls too 
ſoon, or too much ſide-ways, he pulls it 
out of his Mouth again, and miſſes his 
Game. In ſuch Caſe therefore, it would 
be well if the Rod be long enough, or the 
Bank high on which the Angler ſtands, 


that he pull the Line upwards perpendicu- 


lar, if that may be; and if not, as near it 


as he can, becauſe then it will go near to 
take hold of his upper Jaw as it comes 


out, and if once it hooks him there, you 


have him ſafe, unleſs your Tackle break; 
that is to ſay, either the Hook or the 
Line, both which often happens. 


But 
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But to go back to the Fiſh it ſelf, the 
Pike is of a larger growth, and as ſome 
think, lives a great many Years; thoſe 
who talk apace of theſe Things ſay, a Pike 
will live an hundred Years; and others 
ſay, twice as much, they might as well 
when their Hand was 1n, ſay a thouſand 
Years, their Authority would be much 
the ſame, and one be as capable of Proof 
as another. 1 r 

The largeſt Size of a Pike that I haye 
ever met with, was a Yard and Quarter; 
but theſe are very rarely ſeen ; a Pike of 
twenty eight or thirty Inches, is eſteemed _Þ 
to be in its full Perfection, and of the het 
ſize; thirty ſix Inches is reckon d a f TTY 
rate Pike, above that, is reckoned à yalu- 
able Rarity. r 

The Mouth of thę Pike is a frightful _ 
thing to look into, the extenſive {ize of 
the Jaw,being at leaſt ſeven Inches in a full 
grown Pike, cauſes him to be able to open 
his Mouth exceeding wide, like a Croco- 
dile; his Jaw-bone alſo is very ſtrong. 

It is arm'd with fix Rows of ſharp 
Teeth ; this is the Grave of all the ſmall 
Fiſh in the River, as he can come at them, 
and as I faid above, the Terror of all the 
reſt, except the Pearch and the Ruff. 


„ 


* 
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Being of this Growth and Length, the 
Pike is an exceeding ſtrong Fiſh, and ve- 
ry unruly when firſt he feels the Hook; 
and it requires great Dexterity as well as 
Art to ſecure him, after he is fairly 
hook'd ; but on the other hand, as he is a 
very valuable Fiſh when caught, and well 
worth the Angler's Labour, ſo he ſpares 
no Pains, no Art for the effectual pri- 


1 '"g and taking him. 


Hom ro Angle fr 4 Pike. 
The uſpal ways of fiſhing for a Pike are 


} b 1 "= 4 1 
** , * 
. X | 
14 4 % F 
_ ES Two, namely, 
U A + bg 


Me Troul, and 
The Snap. 


l which of the Two is much 
the greater Diverſion, there are ſeveral 
Methods; but firſt let the Tackle be con- 
ſidered, which in the ſeveral ways of 
Tronling are much the ſame. 


1. You _ have a Rod at leaft ſixteen 
or ſeventeen Foot long, and not 
brought to ſo ſmall a Point at the 

End-asfor other Angling ; but ſtrong 


enough at the end to faſten a Ring 
to 
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to run the Line thro'; Care muſt 
be alſo taken, that the Wood of the 
Rod be of- a tough kind, that 
will give way a little, and not be 
kept too long dry, which will ren- 
der it brittle and apt to break ſhort ;» 
it would be well therefore, if the 15 2 
laſt or outmoſt-Joynt were of a good 
piece of ſeaſond Nw, which will ne- 
ver turn Sear or Brittle, at leaſt not 5 
in many Tears. 1 

2. For Line, Hair Liaes are oF © 
weak for this Sport; your Line ma 
be of fine and well twiſted Silk, = | 5 = 
at leaſt a Yard or two from the Wire, N J ö 
which carries the Hook; after the IT Jul "I 
Silk, you joyn a particular kind of a 
(Packthread) Line made on purpoſe, "Y 
but of the ſame Nature as Pack- £ - = 

| thread, only better ſtuff and better 
| twiſted ; this ſhould be at Jealt 

twenty Yards long in ſmall-Rivers; _ I 

f But if the Water you fiſh in is large, 
thirty to forty Yards or more, as BR 
you ſee cauſe. = 

3 For the Hook, there are two ways 
of ordering your Hook in Trowling 
for a Pike, and two or three forts of 
Hocks: T he ways: of — ou 


Hock are, 


Sas C2 Ot 
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1. When you Troul, one Hook ſeems 
to me to be the beſt, and that a pret- 

ty large one, that-it may take good 
Fold; I know ſome take two Hooks, 
Placing them in a kind of Curve, the 

WW  ., Points reſpeQing one another, ma- 

Hing about one eighth Part of a Cir- 

3 cle; but this latter way ſeems to be 

beſt adapted to the other way of 

fcdming, namely, the Snap, of which 


Wl, _:, Inits place. 8 
Four Hook muſt be armed, as the 
Artiſts call it, with a ſtrong twiſted 
Wk, Wire (of Braſs is the beſt) tho” Steel 
7 : Mitte may perform, only that it 
FD. Ws will be apt to Ruſt; and this muſt 
reach at leaſt a Foot long before your 
ilk Line begins; nothing but Wire 
. Will reſiſt the force of the Pikes 


Jays, but he will tear all away, 
Fruͤirſt gnawing it with his Teeth, 
| which are not only very ſharp, but 
tand very thick and cloſe. | 

23. Your Hook muſt be well buried in the 

Bait, that is to ſay, ſo that it may not 
only be out of ſight as much as 
you can; but that it may not be pre- 
ſently felt by the Pike, for iff ſhe 


feels it in the Bait, before ſhe has 
ſufficiently pouched it, which "—_ 
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be ſometime before ſhe ſwallows it, 
ſhe will work it out of her Mouth 
again; without letting it touch her, f 
or at leaſt, not ſo as to hurt her. IF 


This therefore muft be carefully ma- 
naged when the Bait is put on, alſo tze 
Hook ſhould not only be buried deep inn 
the Body of the Bait, lying as it were in 
the Throat of the Fiſn you bait with, but 3 
the Mouth ſhould be ſow'd up, that he 
Hook may not work out. _ OT 


yy 


= Some place the Hook in the Tail e 
| | Fiſh (which is your Bait) but this Tres 8 195 


to be no artful way, and conſequ 


6 way to make ſure of the Gamez 
, Hook is then immediately felt by the Fin, 
5 and the Angler muſt ſtrike as ſoon"as e 
Pike gorges the Bait, in which Caſe he” 
: runs much hazard of miſſing the Fim; E 
. whereas the other way, as it is the more 

» artful and more cautious, ſo it is much | 

| more certain of taking the Pike. * 
t 4. It remains that I mention the proper 
8 Bait for Trowling; the Bait for this 
x part of the Sport, is with any ſinall _ 
e Fiſh about three or four Inches long, 
8 ſuch as a Bleak or Minnow, or Gud- 
U geon; or a ſmall Dace, Trout, or fry 
e 4 E 3 of 


+= 


. 
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of the Salmon; ſome take a ſinall 
Roach, but they are generally too 
broad in ſhape, a Piece of an Eel is 
counted an excellent Bair, and in 
the Spring Seaſon, a ſmall Frog does 
very well. 


There are ſeveral Ways of baiting the 

E Hook for Trouling, and as this is a nice 
paart, and on which much depends, I ſhall 
without puzzling the ingenious Enquirer, 
ele them all into this full Direction: 
ae long Needle, and ſome whited 
E __ brown Thread, two or three times dou- 
pee, faſten the Thread to the Wire, 
ieh (as above) joyns the Hook, then 
= thruſtthe Needle into the Month of the 
da, and lead it in a Line through its 

© Body, but under the Backbone, till it 
= comes out at or near the Tail; then draw 
= OT es and at the end of it the 
Wl. Wire, and after that the Hook into, and 
thro' the whole Body of the ſaid Baitfiſh, 
till the Hook be wholly drawn into its 
Mouth, then take off your Needle and 
Thread, and faſten the Wire to the {ilk 
part of the Line, the filk Line to the long 
Line, and the long Line to your Reel or 


Rod. 


t 
In 
f = 


When 
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When the Wire is thus drawn thro' 
the Fody of the BaitfiſÞ, you muſt take a 
Needle full of finer Thread, and ſow 1 
up the Mouth of the ſaid Baitfiſh, ſo that XZ 
the ſaid Hook may not flip or move out of 'Y 
its place; after this, tye the Tail of the. ui 
Baitfiſh faſt to the Wire, that it may not 
run down, and draw round in a Lump, FA 
which will make it ceaſe to look like a 
Fiſh: Thus prepar'd, the Angler arma 
only with Patience and a good Eyes M 
not queſtiombut if there are any PI 
the River, he will have ſome of theme 
Some Trow]' for a Pike without an All= 
gle Rod, and'only take the Line in their 
Hand; nor is it an ill way if they are yery x 
dexterous and perfect in the Sport, but - 
the Hook muſt be well poizd with Lead, 
or they will not be able to fink it, and raiſe » 
It, as there may be occaſion. _ - 
' Thoſe that ſtudy to make the Sport as 
much a Diverſion as they can, whether M0 
they take the Fiſh or no, tye the Line to 
a Bladder, faſtening the Line in the Cleft 
of a ſmall Stick to keep it from ſinking 
lower than it ſhould do; thus the Bladder 
ſwimming upon the Water, when the 
Pike has taken the Bait, and runs away 
with the Line, as ſhe will do as foon as it 
comes to ſtrain the Line, the Bladder 
E 4 yield- 
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yielding a little at firſt, ſtarts up again, 
and gives the Pike as effectual a Jerk as 
the Angler would if he were to ſtrike 
with his Hand; and thus the Pike and 


the Bladder will bob, and play at one an- 
other very agreeably, a great while. 


Others again, do the ſame thing with a 


Gooſe, tying the Line to the Foot of a 
Gooſe, and the Pike, if it be a large one, 
Will ſometimes pull the Gooſe quite under 
- Water, and .the poor G 
imming as he ſhould do, 


got, diſabled 
'want of one 


Vi is in the greateſt Confuſion imagina- 
>” BE frighted and hurried as if bewitch'd. 


puyt this is all meerly for the ſake of 


pP port, and cannot well be done neither 


but in a Pond, or ſome Pit or place where 
the Line will not be tangled or hung about 


Weeds, Poſts, Trees, or ſuch like Ob- 
ſtructions. 1 


2. For the fiſhing at the Swap for à Pike. 


In this way of fiſhing, you differ from 
the Trowling in the following particular. 


1. All your Tackle muſt be ſtronger for 
the Snap than for the Trowl, becauſe 
in the Snap you ſtrike at firſt touch, 
and ſtrike with more Strengtha _ 

| eal, 
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deal, and alſo ſtrike oftner, alſo 


when you feel the Fiſh upon your 
Bait, you ſtrike twice together with 
a brisk Hand, ſo that if your Tackle 
be not very good, you break all away, 
and loſe your Fiſh too. 


2. Your Hook is different, for at the 


Snap you muſt haye a double Spring 


Hock, which ſecures your Game, tho 


the Pike hold the Hook faſt in his 


Teeth, as ſometimes he will, in 
which Caſe, if the Spring Hook takes 
him not within, it will hook him on 


the out ſide of his fax. 


3. For the Snap, you place your Hook? 


in a different manner in the Baitfiſh, 


than in the Trowling, for you thruſt ©” © 


the Wire into the Baitfiſhes fide, and 
ſo out at its Mouth, and then ſow. the 
fiſhes Mouth up, and then the Hook 
buries it ſelf in the Fleſh of the Bait- 


fiſh; but then you ſhould not let the 


Wire run thro” the Belly of the Bait- 
fiſh, only under the Skin, and above 


its Rib-bones, that the Hook may 


have nothing to pierce thro” but the 
Skin, before it reach the Jaw of the 
Pike, for if it be too deep in the Bo- 


dy of the Baitfſh, it may not reach 
to the Pike, or not far enough to 
| RY” ſtrike 


_ · - 
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ſtrike him when you give the Jerk, 
and. then you certainly loſe your 
HE... 
4. When you fiſh at the Trowl, you 
| let the Pike run his own way, and as 


will allow; but at the Snap you ſtay 
indeed till the Pike begins to run, 
and let him go a little, but not 
much, and then ſtrike him heartily 
in cheque of his way, depending 
that your Tackling will hold him, 
itruggle and flounce about how he 
a. vu. 8 | 
F. In the Snap you muſt be ſure to 
Trike the contrary way to that which 
the Fiſh lies or runs, otherwiſe 
fſtriking fo ſoon, you will only pull 
- the Bait out of his Mouth ; whereas, 
at the Troul, you wait till the Pike 
Has ſwallowed it quite down, and 
then you pull ſafely, pull which way 
ou pleaſe. = 


Some general Rules for fiſhing for Pike. 


I. In caſting your Hook into the Water 
give it a check with your Hand, juſt as it 
* is falling into the Water, that it may not 
ud plump or daſh in too hard, and _— a 

j. 


far as he will, or at leaſt as your Line 
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Vibration, or Undulation rather, in the 
Water, which diſturbs and gives- notice 
to the Fiſh that Enemies are at hand, and 
it may be, drives him from the place. 

2. After your Bait is in and finking, 
cheque it again with your Hand, and pu 


it a little towards you, then let it fink 


again a little, and ſo two or three times, 
that it may be kept moving, and ſink by 


Degrees. 


3. There is great nicety in ordering 


the Lead for ſinking the Bait; the beſt 
kind is four ſquare, and thick and ſhort; 


| know moſt Trowlers make them round, 
long and thin, at leaſt much thinner than 
I propoſe; but the ſquare thick Lead is 
much the better for ſteady ing the Hook, , 


and keeping it from ſhifting up and down, 
which if it does, it will draw the Bait out 
of its proper Shape alſo, and make it lie 
oblique, whereas the Bait ought to lie 
with its Head downwards, as if the Fifh 
had been at the Surface of the Water, and 
was ſhooting downward again; for the 
Snap indeed a round hollow Lead ſhould 


be made, which ſhould lie with the Hook - 


in the Mouth of the Bait-fiſh, to help ſink 
the Bair into its Places + - - - / 


4. For the Bait it ſelf, it hould de re- 


markd, that a large Bait is not always 
= E 6 beft 
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beſt for a Pike, be he never ſo great; for 
tho he may bite ſooner at a great Bait 
than at a ſmall one, yet the Angler will 
oftner miſs taking him, for he does not 
gorge the large Bait fo ſoon as a ſmaller. 


N. B. If you uſe a large white Minnow 

for your Bait, pou may take both Pike and 

Pearch, if they are to be had, eſpecially 
where the Pearch are very large. 


VN. B. The Hook muſt always be pro- 
portion d to the Bait, in your fiſhing for a 
Finke, not a large Hook and a ſmall Bait ; 
= andas the ſmaller Bait will the moſt ſure- 
Jy take the Game, ſo the finaller Hook 
will take the Game as ſure as the greater, 
e 'ꝗ.Mpecially where the Hook is very good, 
= . and the Shank of it ſtrong and well laid. 


VN. B. Always troul in clear Water, and 
if you can in clear Weather, but eſpecially 
if it be windy and clear too. 8 


Beſides this particular Method of the 
Trovwl and Snap, a Pike may be taken in 
the ordinary Courſe of Angling, as other 
Fiſh are taken; only obſerving that the 

= Rod muſt be ſomething ſtronger than uſu- 
235, and as long as you can well manage. 


In 
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In Angling, you muſt bait with a Min- 
now, or a Gudgeon,or a Dace, they are cer- 
tainly the beſt, and the Shank of the Hook 
muſt be drawn into the Baitfiſnes Mouth, 
turning the point of the Hook directly 
upon its Face, making it lye as cloſe to the 
Skin as poſſible: Having thus fixt your Bait 
and caſt it into the Water, you muſt play 
it up and down, juſt as you do in Trowling, 
not letting it lye ſtill at all, or but very 
little, and never letting it ſink above half 


a Yard into the Water, and not that if the « _ 


River is not at leaſt three or four Foot 
deep. When you find the Pike has taken 
it, if he runs away with it, let him go, tho? 
it be to the utmoſt end of your Line, and 
do not ſtrike at all, but hold ſill, and let 
him take his own Time; for he will cer- 
tainly fwallow it down, and play backward 


and forward with it: Then when you find f 


he returns and goes off again, ſt rike him 
ſmartly, but not very ſtrongly, and you 
are ſure of him. | 
There isanother way of taking Pike, and 
that is, by ſnaring, and ſtill another, by 
- ſhooting ; but I ſhall ſpeak of both in ano- 
ther Place. TR TE. 


of 
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| Of the Seaſon of the Pike. | 


The beſt Seaſon for trowling Gor a Pike, 
is in February, not March, all April, half 
May, and then no more til September; and 
then all that Month, and all October; if the 
Weather be cool and wet you may begin 
in Auguſt; and if it be warm and mild you 
may trowl till the middle of November; but 
as this is not the beſt Time for the Trowl- 
ing, ſo neither is it for the Trowler, it 
being very cold and aguiſh ſtanding on the 
Banks of Rivers and Lakes, in the Month 
of November. 
I be Pike differs from moſt ciber Fiſh, 
in two Things, 


1. That the Male i is better than the 
Rn 
. That the oldeſt and ga not 
8 * beſt. {vt 


—— Generally ſpeaking, the Sends Fiſh is 
better than the Male, and the oldeſt and 
largeſt Fiſh are the beſt; whence ?tis 

a proverbial Saying, That old | Fifb. and 
young Fleſh are beſt : But in the Pike the 
middling ſiz d Fiſh are the beſt, and by 
much the * He is a Fiſh that loves 
large 
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large Rivers or Lakes, and if confin'd to 


ſmall Rivers or Brooks, and to ſmall 
Ponds, never grows to any: extraordinary 
Size. It is obſervable, that the Pike ſwims 
always ſingle; for as he is a great Devou- 
rer of the other Fiſh, they all fly from 
bim, and as for his own Kind, tis evident 
there is no great Friendſhip among them, 
for they never ſwim together, from 
whence *tis not very improbable that they 
do prey upon one another. The River 
Perrot in Somerſetfhire, is famous for a great 
Multitude of Pike, and of a large Size, but 


the reſt of the Fiſh are much the fewer 


for them. The following Story was told 
me by a Gentleman of the Countrey, who 
I give full Credit to, neither is there any 
thing incredible in the Story. 

c A Countrey Fellow that liv'd with a 
Gentleman near in Somerſet- 
* ſhire, being ſent of an Errand to ſome 


© neighbouring Place that was near the 


«© River, and coming over ſome Meadows 


Avery wet, and which a few Weeks 
© before had been overflow'd by the R- 


« yer, finds in a little plaſhy watery 
ce Place, a vaſt Multitude of young Fiſh; 
© he knew not what ſort they were, but re- 
% ſolv'd to have ſome of them; ſo he 
6“ runs home, delivers his Errand _ 

| we 
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"© he had been about, and taking a Boy || , 
„with him, and each of them a large || 
4 Bucket or Pail,they fills them both with || ,, 
* theFiſh,and ſome Water among themto || 
keep them alive, and in order to do his || > 
* Maſter a wonderful Service, put them | ,, 
© all into a large Fiſh Pond in his Maſter's || >, 
„Park; not content with this, they |}, 
went a ſecond time, and filld their 1 
** Pails again, and did the like, and when 
they had done, boaſted at home how | 
they had ſtock'd their Maſter's Pond |} ,, 
© with Fiſh; the Maſter, who heard |} 
of it, asked them ſome Days after what | - 
Fifh it was, the Fellows anſwered, they 
did not know the Name of them, but 
& they were ſmall Fiſh, about as big as n 
© Gudgeons; the Maſter thought no more / 
ce of it, but that it was very well, for 

ee that they would ſerve to feed his larger 
„ Fiſh, of which he had great Store in 

« the Pond. _ F 

“ But time diſcovered the Caſe ; for on 
cee a ſudden the Fiſh decreaſed in the Pond, 
* and in about a Years time or little 
© more, there was no Fiſh to be had, ex- 

< cept now and then an overgrown Carp 

c or Tench, but in the Room of them 
% the Pond ſwarm'd with young Jacks, 
« and that to ſuch a Degree, that there 

"1 : | . FH i «4 was CC 
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* was no deſtroying them: After ſome 
«© time, the Pond grew famous for fine fat 
“ Pikes, but few Fiſh beſides to be had, 
ce except ſome great Eels and fome Perch. 
* The Matter of Fact was, that the young 
% Fry the Fellow brought, were all young 
„ Jacks, and of which he put to be ſure 
| © at the leaſt, a Buſhel into the Pond: 
* What a prodigious Quantity there was 
* left and fpawn'd in that Place, any one 
15 ny and no doubt but the next 
a Flood they went all into the River 

again. 


The Pike ſpawns in March, about the 


Middle and latter End of the Month, fo 
never fiſh for them in March, nor till mid 


April. | | 


N. B. The Pike will never bite in rainy 

dark Weather, nor in what we call 

white Water, that is to ſay, when a 

ſtrong Rain renders the Water of a 

whitiſh Colour, with the Mud waſht 

into it by the riſing of the Waters in 
a Land Flood. 


Of the Trout. £2 
I join the Trout to the Pike in this Diff 


courſe, not becauſe they are any way a kin 
| | ta 
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to one another, but hecauſe the Way of 
fiſhing for them, has fome Affinity 
one with another; tho' this of Trout fiſh- 
| ing has the greateſt Variety and Nicety in 
— and conſequently the greateſt Diver- 
ion. | 
Indeed the fiſhing for Trout, requires 
the moſt exquiſite Skill; no Fiſh are ſo ve- 
Ty nice in biting, ſo choice in taking the 
Bait, or ſo ſhy of the Hook : If they ſee 
the Line, they will ſeldom bite at all; 
if they ſee the Angler, never; and there. 
fore tis obſervable, that if you fiſh for him 
with a ſingle Hair at the Hook, or for two 
or three Links above the Hook, you ſhal! 
catch five for one that you ſhall: catch if 
you fiſh with a Link of twiſted Hairs; it 
is true, a very large Trout will break all 
away, and is not to be taken by a ſingle 
Hair : But it is wonderful to think, how 
large a Trout may ſametimes be taken 
with a ſingle Hair, very often from twelve 
to fourteen or fifteen Inches long. 
The Trout is alſo a very ſtrong ſwift 
Fiſh, and will ſtruggle long with the Ar- 
tiſt before he will yield; running among 
Weeds, Roots of Trees, old Piles, and 
into Holes, and any where to ſave their 
Lives, and by this Means often entangle 


and break the Tackle which holds them, 
oy | which 
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which as 1 ſaid above, muſt not be very 
ſtrong near the Hook. _ | 

As ſoon as they are ſtruck, they run 
away with the Line like a Pike, but are 
drawn gently out by the skilful Hand of 
the Angler, and the ſecond time they will 
not run ſo far as at fixſt, and fo gradually 
they are landed by a Hand Net or Land- 
ing Net, and ſecur'd, being fpent and 
fateagued with their ſtruggling, and with 
the Pain they feel. | 5 

The Trout is a furious, voracious, and 
devouring Fiſh, and therefore when he 
takes the Bait, he does it ſo violently, that 
he gorges it at once, and for that Reaſon 
is the ſurer to be taken when he has it; 
for when you ſtrike, you are certain to lay 
hold ſomewhere, the Danger as above, is 
of breaking your Tackle. 8 

And yet for all this there are Ways to 
make a fingle Line, whether of Hair, or 
other Materials, ſuch as the ingenious Ar- 
tiſt finds proper, that will hold a ſtrong 
Pull or two of the largeſt Trout. The Swiſs 
and the Millaneſe, and the Inhabitants of 
the more mountainons part of Tah, are 
eſteemed the greateſt Artiſts at Trout 
Fiſhing, perhaps in the World; and it is 
not unlikely it may be occaſioned by the 
many fine Trout Rivers which they have 
| | among 
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among the Alps, and falling from thoſe 
Mountains either into the Po on the South, 


the Rhine on the North, or the Rhoſne on I. 


the Weſt Sides of that Countrey. 

Theſe they tell us, make a fine and ex. 
ceeding ſtrong Hair or Line, reſembling 
a ſingle Hair, which is drawn from the 
Bowels of the Silk Worms; the glutinous 
Subſtance of which is ſuch, that like the 
Cats Gut which makes Strings for the Viol 
and Violin, of an unaccountable Strength, 
ſo this will be ſo ſtrong, as nothing of ſo 
ſmall a Size can equal it in Nature; for it 
is rather ſmaller than the ſingle Hair or- 
dinarily us'd in fiſhing, and ſtrong as the 
Catgut it ſelf; ſo that with theſe Lines, 
they ſecure the ſtrongeſt Fiſh in thoſe Ri- 
vers, where they have ſome Trouts alſo 
very large as well as other Fiſh. 

I have ſeen an Imitation of theſe Worm 
Gut Lines in England, and indifferent 
ſtrong too, but not like that I have men- 
tioned in Italy; yet theſe will hold a Fiſh 
of a good Size too, if ſhe is not too violent, 
and does not too nimbly harneſs her ſelf 
among Weeds, and Roots of Trees, where 
ſhe cannot be pulPd out. oo 
1 might give many diverting Stories 
here, of the ſlippery Tricks which ſome 
Trouts of the firſt Magnitude have * 

| | | | the 


* 
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the younger and leſs experienced Anglers : 
Particularly how a large Trout was taken 


in the Stour, between Canterbury and Ford- 
wich, which had five Hooks found in her 


. Body, which it ſeems ſhe coud not get 


out again, tho' ſhe had ſo harbourd her 
ſelf, as to break the Angler's Tackle after 
ſhe had ſwallow'4 their Baits. It may 
ſuffice to hint to the cautious Angler, that 
the Trout chiefly breaks the Fiſherman's 
Tackle, by twining the Line about Poſts 
and Piles, and Roots of Trees, and ſuch 
Places, where pulling the Line will not 
affect him, and in ſuch a manner as that it 
may not affect him; for if ſtraining the 
Line is felt by him, he either muſt come 
out with it, or it pulls out his Entrails 
and kills him : Wherefore if the Angler 
finds his Line hung ſo, that by pulling 
gently and cautiouſly it does not follow at 
all, he ſhould ſtrip and go in if he can, or 
get ſome dextrous Fellow to ſtrip and go 
in for him, and feeling cautiouſly under 
the Pile or Root where the Line is hung, 
it is ten to one but he may lay hold on his 
Game, and bring him fairly up by Hand: 


If it be a Place ſo difficult as not to come 


at it by Hand, he may perhaps ſpear him 


with a ſmaller Trout Spear; if neither of 


theſe will do, he muſt be content to "me 
but 
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but do not let him break the Line, for 
then the Fiſh goes off again, but let all 
ſtand as it does, and it may ſo happen, 
that the Fiſh not able to diſingage himſelf, 
will die upon the Hook, and then you will 
perhaps ſee him, if the Water be clear, 
floating nearer the Surface than before, and 
near enough to be ſecur'd. This is thought 
by ſome, to be a valuable Secret in Trout 
Fiſhing, for nothing is more frequent, 
than for the Trout after he is ſtruck, to 
hamper the Line in ſuch a Manner, as that 
he can never be drawn out, and yet to 
leave himſelf ſo much Line free of the 
Poſt, or Tree, or Root, that if he dies 
on the Hook, he will ſwim up near the 
Sur face, if not quite upon it. 

The Grailing, which ſome think to be 
aà Species of the Trout, only better Meat, 
if you will believe Mr. Cotton, of Derbyſhire, 
(who was without doubt the moſt labori- 
ous Trout Catcher, if not the moſt expe- 
riencd Angler, both for Trout and Grai- 
ling, that ever England had) I ſay. the 
Grailing is often. taken after the ſame 
manner as the Trout, and therefore I ſhall 
have the leſs. to ſay of him, when in Courſe 
he-comes to be ſpoken. of. =. 


. 


- . The Trout loves rapid Currents, and 
clear ſwift Streams, with gravelly, erte n- 
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dy, or ſtony Bottoms, eſpecially a chalky 
Bottom, or a Water riſing from, or run- 
ning thro? chalky Grounds; and this is 
evident, from the excellent Trouts which 
are found in the River Stour, which runs 
throꝰ Canterbury; the River Wandell, riſing 
at Croydon and Caſehalton in Surrey; the Ri- 
ver Dart, riſing at Orford, and running 
throꝰ Dart ford, the Kennet in Berkſbire, ri- 
ing at, or near Marlborough; and all the 
Rivers univerſally of Hanpſbire, Wiltſhire, 
and Glouceſterſhire, the flat Countrey on 
the Weſtern Sides of thoſe Countries, on- 
ly excepted. „ 
The larger Rivers, ſuch as the Thames, 
the Severn, and the Trent, have alſo excel- 
lent Trouts near their Beginnings, and 
where their Streams are fmall and divi- 
ded ; but when thoſe Rivers are large and 
deep, the Trouts are but rarely found in 
them. On the other Hand, ſome fmall 
Rivers which are rather to be call'd Brooks 
than Rivers, have in them very good 
Irontt OR 
We find very few Trouts in the Lakes 
and Meers in the Ifle of Eh, or in Lanca- 
ſire, and other Countries in the North, 
where Lakes are large and frequent; but 
in the ſwift Currents and clear Streamæ, 
there they have good Trouts in thaft _ b 
10 5 thern 
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thern Countries, as well as elſewhere. 
Tho he loves theſe ſwift Waters in ge- 
neral, yet he lies often in the quieteſt 
Place he can find in ſuch Streams; as par- 
ticularly under a Head Land or Point, 
where the forcible Current puſhing off 
from the Shore, leaves a calm Pit or Hole 
behind the Point, or where it occaſions an 
Eddy. In the Stream he will not lie; but 
as it were, ſhelter'd by the Land, he lies 
in the Eddy, and watches there for what 
the Stream may bring along with it, ſo 
that this is a curious Place for the Angler 
to throw in his Hook, that is to ſay, if he 
can come down the Shore ſo well conceald 
that the Trout cannot ſee either the Man 
or the Angle Rod; to this Purpoſe, the 
ſubtle wary Angler having firſt pointed 
out the Place, keeps back as much as his 
Line will give him Leave, and throwing 
in above the Place, lets his Bait drive by 
the Place in the Stream, himſelf as above, 
being unperceiv'd ; if the Trout does not 
ſtrike at it paſſing by in the Stream, let 
him not draw it out, but ſoftly bring it 
out of the Stream into the Eddy, which 
will bring it back to the Place where the 
Fiſh lies, or ſo near as that he will ſee it, 
and ꝛtis ten to one but he ſtrikes at it as it 
comes on: If he does not yet take * 
F N 
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of it, let it drive out again into the 
Stream, and ſo let it go down and 
come back again two or three Times ; if 
he does not take it in that time, you may. 
conclude, the Gentleman is not at Home, 
that he is abroad upon Buſineſs; ſo you 
may remove and call as you come 
that Way again : But if the Trout be re- 
ally there, and does not take it, then tis 
probable, he has ſeen the Line, or ſcen 
the Rod, or ſcen the Angler. And the 
Text about Birds, is certainly true of this 


Fiſn; Surely in vain is the Net ſpread in their 


* 


they will not meddle with it, if they ha 
ever ſo much mind to it before. 5 
Next to ſuch a Haunt as this,the Trout 
loves to lie at the Tail of a Mill; and here 
you ſhall find him, not in the tumultuous 
foaming Current of the Mills Sluice, but 
at a near Diſtance under the firſt hanging 
Tree, or. under any old Pile that ſtands 
pretty near the Shore ; here he plies like 
a Porter, and nothing ſcapes him that 
comes down the Stream, provided only 
that as before, he is not permitted to ſee 
the Angler, or the Angle Rod. 9 
Sometimes when the Apron or Floor 
of the Mill Tail (which is generally made 
of Boards or Plank) is pretty muc on 


Sight ; for if they diſcover any of the Ber, 
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by the Force of the Stream, you ſhall find 
a ſtrong, Eddy under Water, tho” there is 
à violent Shoot of the Water from the 


Floor of the Mill Tail, and this Eddy 


works a Hollow under the Boards or 
Plank as above; in ſuch a Hollow you will 
ſeldom fail of a Trout, and 'tis Odds but 
if you find one there, *tis a good one. 

Io come at him here, requires a great 
deal of Skill; for if you would bring your 
Bait in his View, you muſt ſtand above 
juſt behind him, and take Care as I have 
ſaid, to be io fa behind, as: to be out of his 
Sight too: But the main Difficulty is, how 
fo ſtrike him, for when he has taken your 


Bait, you cannot ſtrike towards you, nor 


vou cannot ſtrike upwards, for in both 
theſe Caſes, you endanger drawing your 
Line in among the broken ſplit Pieces of 
the Boards which make the Apron of the 
Mill, and which are ordinarily uneven 
and much worn: On the other Hand, to 
go about with your Line and Rod in your 
and to either Side the Mill Tail, which 
is generally deep and broad, will very ſel- 
dom give you any Help of that Kind. 
The only way that will aſſiſt you in this 
Caſe, is to have a long Silk Line, of twen- 


ty or wirty Yards Length, made faſt to 
your other Line, at two or three puter 
1 rn 8 from 
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the End of it that it may ſwim upon the 
Surface and be found, throw the End of 
it from you into the Mill Tail, and ſend 
another round with a Pole and Hook to 
take hold of it as it drives down, and 
draw it to him; when he has got the End 
of it in bis Hand- cut off or untie your 
other Line as low as you can come at it, 
and ſtrike the Fiſh, by which Means, you 
ſtand fair to draw him out without any 
Obersten, l Hh 

In the like manner you find the Trout 
lying at Catch under any old Wear, or any 
ruind Bridge, or in ſhort, in any Place 
where yon can find the Stream leaving a 
deep Hole, where it turns again in an Ed- 
dy; and yet you do not always find a 
Trout in theſe Places, for ſometimes he 


haunts, She: very Middle of the Stream, 
and only, lodges himſelf at the Foot of 


ſome Shoa! or Bank, of Sand; or Gravel, 
or Chalk, Where he may lie ſecurely, Py- 
rate like, to watch for Purchaſe as the 
Stream brings it down; here tho' he lies 
more openly, yet he lies ſafeſt, for 
here if you will leaye him, yon muſt come 
barefae d in his View, and run the Venture 
of his taking or not taking your Bait: If 
he is very hungry and eager, perhaps he 

EY F 2 | will, 
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will, But in this Caſe, the beſt Method 
1s to trowl for him, and to do it without 


2 Rod, keeping the Line coiPd up in your 
Hand, and at as great a Diſtance from 


him as you can; ſtanding above him that 
your Bait may drive down directly in the 
Stream, as near him as you can, but if he 


does not take it, in two or three times dri- 


ving by him, you may een give it over, 
for you may be ſure he will not meddle 
with it at all WES 

If then this Method fail you, take a Fly 
and try him with that, in the ſame man- 
ner as before, and tis very likely you may 


take him with the Fly, of which in its 


Place. 

In this Caſe, of a Trout lying in the 
Middle, or Side of a Current in the open 
River, ſome have cunningly form'd a large 
Block of Timber, with a Weight ſuffici- 
ent to ſink it, or made of a Piece of Wa- 


ter ſoak'd Wood, which will lie at the 


Bottom, and in a convenient part of this 

Block, they place a Pulley made of Braſs 

or Iron, only not bright. 

Sink this Block in the Water croſs the 
Stream, in a proper Place, and *tis great 


Odds but in a Day or two a Trout makes 
a Haunt of it; that is to ſay, ſhe will lie 
under the Shelter of it to watch for her 


Tre): 
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Prey: The Night before you intend to 
try tor her, go to the Block, tis ſuppoſed 
it does. not lie in very deep Water, reive 
then a Line into the Pulley, and draw both 
the Ends of it with you to the Shore, 
when you come to fiſh, faſten a ſhort 
Line with the Hook well baited, to the 
Middle of the- firſt Line, keeping ſt ill both 
Ends in your Hand; then yon let one End 
of your Line run a While, drawing in with 
the other till, the ſhort Line with the 
Hook comes juſt to the Pulley, then ſtop 
again, and the Kine with the Hook and 
Bait drives of Courſe juſt its Length be- 
low the Pulley in the Stream, ſo that it 
comes juſt by the Fiſk which lies below 
the Block; if the Trout takes the Bait, 
you immediately let go one of the Lines 
Ends, *tis no matter which, and let the 
other run out as long as the Trout will 
draw, if you have Line enough; after 
which you muſt draw in your Turn, and 
then bringing the Fiſh on a little, you ma- 
nage her according to Art. This is a Way 
not often try'd, but when artfully done, 
ſeldom fails, and is a Secret well worth 
the Angler's Knowledge. # 
The larger the Block or Log of Tim- 
ber is, the better, if it were as big as 
two Men cou'd carry into the Water, 
| ER only 
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were twice as much. 
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b other, with ei- 
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led over from Side to Side, as they ſee 
Occaſion, „„ Toy 2 Hp: 7» 5 
As the Board need not he very large or 
thick, it is eaſy to ſee or feel when a Fiſhy 
has taken the Bait; and no Sport of Its 
kind can be more diverting, than to ſee 
the Board and the Fiſh pull and tugg at 
one another, ſometimes the Trout pain 
the Board about and carry ing it up againſt 
the Stream, and croſs the Stream, accor- 
ding as he thinks fit to run, and then the 
Board recov'ring it ſelf, or the Fiſh being 
tird, it ſwims down. the Stream again. 
A Bladder perhaps may do the fame thing, 
as It is in the Caſe of the Pike, but then 
the Bladder is not ſo good a_Blind to the 
Trout, Who is ſhy and wary much more 
than the Pike, but the Board deludes him 
ee ro de 
Theſe latter mention'd Ways of taking 
the Trout, are chiefly to be practiſed in 
the Summer Months, and hot Weather, 
for then it is that he leaves his Holds and 
cloſe Retreats in deep Water, where he 
retires for Warmth and Quiet in the 
Winter; that is to ſay, quiet from Storms 
which diſturb the Water, and Land 
Floods which foul and thicken the Stream, 
none of which are agreeable to hin. 


— 
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But even in Summer too, if the Wea- 
ther he exceeding hot, and by a great 
Drought the Springs and conſequently 
the Streams run faint and low, the Trout 
as if he fear'd to be left upon dry Land, 
or to be ſurrounded ſo with Flats, that 
he cannot get out, and ſo be pounded as 


it were in ſome narrow Place, where 


there is not ſufficient Water for his Safe- 


ty ; 1 ſay, as if he was apprehenſive of 


theſe Dangers, and foreſaw what he 


9 


might be expos'd to, he retires in time 
to what we call plain Deeps, that is to fay, 


to any Place in the Stream, (mark) not to 


Holes and Pits as in Winter, but to a 
deeper Channel. N 
And here the Angler ought to obſerve, 
that as a Hare ſitting is ſure to have a 
Meuſh or opening in the Hedge next her, 
which ſhe flies to and makes her Eſcape 
thro* as ſoon as the Hunter cries his 
Soho, that is to ſay, has found her ſitting ; 
ſo the Trout, and 'tis the ſame of the 


- Pike, they are ſure when they lie thus at 


catch in the Stream, to have one of their 
Holds in View, that if they are diſturb'd 
on any Occaſion, they may fly thither as 
to a ſafe Retreat, and hither they are ſure 
to fly if they, take a Bait, or if they are 
ſtruck with the Hoek. 7 
| | 85 How- 
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However, in'' exceſſive hot Weather, 
and when the River is very low, then you 
are ſure to find the Trout in the deeper 
Stream, and laying your Bait to ſwim 
near . the Ground, not juſt upon the 
Ground, you will hardly miſs a Trout, if 
you take but the ordinary Rules of. Ang- 


ling, as to the Manner and Time of fiſn- 


ing, of which I ſhall ſpeak by it ſelf. 
It is the Opinion of ſome, that the Chub 


and the Trout are always at Enmiry one 


with another, and that they ſeldom ſwim 
in the ſame part of the Stream, at leaſt 
not at the ſame time, and therefore if you 
catch a Chub, eſpecially if yon catch him 
in the Midſtream, yon may give over look- 
ing for a Trout there, for you are ſure. 


to find no Trout and Chubs together: It 


ſeems alſo, that the Chub 1s Maſter, that 
is to ſay, Conqueror, for tho' they are 


neither of them able to devour one ano 


ther, yet they fight for their Food, and 
thruſt one another away, and the Chub 
being: the larger Fiſh, 1s ſure to Uiſpoſſeſs 
the Trout of his Place, as well as ef his 
Prey, and particularly in the hot Summer 


Months; and this is one Reaſon why ſome- 
times you find the Trouts in deep Water 


in very hot Weather, which otherwiſe 
207 in th- 2 


would not be. at] 
oon | F 5 1 The 
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The Trout alſo is a ſhorting merry kind 
of Fiſh, and plays and flutters ; about in 
the Water on ſeveral Occaſions, and in 
particular Seaſons, ranging and roving 


from Place to Place over the whole River 
like the Dace or Dare, who travel long 
Journeys. in the Stream; on the other 


and, the Chub is a ſurly, heavy, melan- 
choly Fiſh, apt to keep the ſame Haunt 


ſeveral Years, and ly ing ſtill many Hours, 
nay ſometimes ſeveral Days in a Place; 
ſome have ſaid that they have found a 
Chub haunting one Pit or Hole ſix or ſe- 
ven or eight Year together ; keeping Poſ- 
ſeſſion(as if it were his Freehold) by Force 
driving away all the large Fiſh, and even 
its own Progeny, to inhabit other Quar- 
ters. But this by the Way; as for the 


Trout, he wanders about, fixing his Sta- 


tion as Occaſion preſents, and ſhifting it 
again on every ſlight Occaſion; and. this 
is the Reaſon why, 1 ſay finking a 
Log or Block of Wood, as was mentioned 
above, and: forming a new. Situation for 
| him, eafily draws him away from his for- 

mer Fenement, and engages him to take 
uß with that, as the next that offers for 
Huis Purpoſe. ! 


LT A 


As moſt Fiſh have a Time when they 
fit for 
Fogg, 
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are. anda Time when they are not 
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Food, which we call being in Seaſon, or 
not being in Seaſon, ſo has the Trout al- 
ſo; there is a Time when he will not bite 
nor take a Bait tho? laid before him and in 
his Way, with the utmoſt Art; and ſo it 
is alſo, with moſt other Fiſh. if 
The Trout is in Seaſon all the Summer 
half Year, that is to ſay, from Lady Day 
to Michaelmas, but in the Months of 
April, May, and June, the Trout is in its 
prime; the Sign for this is, that their Fleſh 
is of a deeper Red at that time, than at 
another, and the Spots on their Sides and 
Back plainer and more viſible to be ſeen 
than at another time. 55 
The propereſt time to fiſh for a Trout, 
is Morning and Evening; for from u South 
Eaſt to à South Weſt Sun, that is to ſay, 
from nine in the Morning till three in the 
Afternoon, you may angle till you tire 
your ſelf, but you will get no Fiſh, that: 
is, no Trouts; poſſibly this may be like 
the feeding Time and chewing Time for 
the Ox, when if you offer him Graſs or 
Hay, he will not accept of ft. 
However, eyen in this the Trout yas 
ries his Uſage alſo; for at the Beginning 
of his Seaſon and at the End of it, that is 
fo ay, in March and the latter End of 
September, you 121 S021 for @ Trout from 
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then fiſh back again, and you will not fail 
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an Hour after Sun riſe, to an Hour before 


Sun ſet, and have good Sport, without 
any Receſs. f 


After about ten Days in October, you 


ought not to fiſh for a Trout, or take 

them if they come to a Net; as to a 
Hook, there is no great Danger, nor 
ſhould you take them in any time from 
thence to about ten Days before the Be- 
ginning of March, as above, for all that 
time the Trout is good for nothing. 

In Spring and Fall the Trout bites beſt 
in warm, clear, and Sun ſhiny Weather; 
in the hot Months he bites beſt in the 
coo], and in cloudy Weather, and ſome- 
times after the Water has been diſturb'd 
and muddy, and begins to run clear again, 
then he comes abroad, as if he expected 
ſome Booty or ſomething extraordinary. 
If the River you fifh in, lie ſo near the 
Sea as to have. the Tide flow up into it, 
or eſpecially if the Tide flows. into it from 
another freſh River into which the River 
or Brook which you fiſh in empties it ſelf, 


in ſuch a Caſe, begin to fiſh at what the 


Watermen call young Flood, that is to 
lay, at the firſt Turn of the Water, and 
fiſh up the River with the Flood, and the 
like again at the firſt Shoot of the Ebb, 


to 
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to have Trouts, if there be any ine the 
Place : But in the Hight of the Flood, or 
in the latter part of the Ebb, you will 
make very little of it; the Reaſon is ob- 
vious, for | 
1. When the Tide is up, the Channel 

is deep and broad, and the Fiſh ſcatter 
themſelves about, perhaps feeding at large 
where they can beſt meet with Purchaſe; 
the Depth alſo of the Water is uneyen 

and uncertain, riſing every Moment, ſo 
that you cannot keep the Batt at an equal 
Diſtance from the Bottom, alſo the Water 
is generally foul, and the Trouts fly from 
Kt | | 
2. When the Tide is ebbing, that is to 
ſay, after the firſt Run of it 1s over, the 
Fiſh are ſtill diſpers'd, ſome think they 
make down with the Ebb till they meet 
with the brackiſh Water, and that they 
drink or taſte of that with Pleaſure for a 
little while, but that then they grow ſick 
of it, and fly up again in haſte. to the 
ſweeter part of the Stream; but theſe are 
Gueſſes and Uncertainties, and no Judg- 
ment can be made exactly of it: Experi- 
ence indeed ſhows, -let the Cauſes be what 
they will, that at the firſt of the Flood 
and firſt of the Ebb, you may have good 
Sport in ſuch Rivers, and afterwards 
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none at all; and this is enough for us, I ſay 
whether we know the hidden Reaſons of 
0 Z 
The like ſudden Motion of the Water, 
will help your Sport in Places where there 
is no Tide, but where the Water receives 
any ſudden Motion, as in Rivers made 
navigable by Art, and where there are 
Sluices and. Stops, or Wears and Locks, 
to raiſe the Water for the Uſe of the Bar- 
ges; when the Keepers of thoſe Locks or 
Stops lets go the Water to give the Bar- 


ges a Flaſh, (as they call it) to help them 


over the flat Grounds that are in their 
way; if you follow the Flaſh, tis very ſel- 
dom but you have good. Sport with the 
Trouts, becauſe as they feel the firſt Mo- 
tion of the Water ſwelling and coming 
on, they come eagerly out of their Holes 
and Holds, expecting the Flaſh ſhould 
bring fomething or other with it fit for 
their feeding; and thus. miſtaking, the An- 
gler's Bait for the. Prey they look'd for 
in the Hight of their Feaſ. 
Thus when a Mill has been ſtopt to 
keep up a Head of Water, for. ſome 
time, for the Miller's. Uſe, and is ſudden- 
I let $9 again, follow the rſt breaking 
out of the Water below the Mill, at 
25 1311 * 0 „ 17k in ; vou 


by the Flaſh, they are many times nabb d 
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you rarely, miſs of a Trout; whereas be- 
fore, while the Mill kept up the Water, 
you would have no Sport neither aboye- 
the Mill or below; for at ſuch a time the 
Water above the Mill is ſtill and deep, 
and you know not where to lay for him, 
and below the Mill it is fo ſhallow;| that he 
is timerous and ſny, and dares not t ſtir or 
venture out of his Hola 

Trout fiſhing has this happy W 
in it for the Eaſe of thoſe Anglers who 
have leſs Patience than others, namely, 
that you need not make above three or 
four Eſſays in one Place; for if you hear 
nothing of a Trout in three or four Tri- 
als, yon may conclude, that either there 
are no ſuch Inhabitants in that Place as you 
look for, or that if they are at home, they 
reſolve to ſtay there, and will not come 
out to ſpeak with you; that is to ſay, they 
won't ſtir or meddle with your Bait; ſo 
you-haye nothing to do but remove and 
try at another Place, and this removing 
| ſay, to the more impatient: An cba 
makes his want of Sport the leſs tire 
to him. 

Sometimes it will happen, that you. may 
have. 2 both at Ground, and with a 
Fly, have had little or no Sport alb 
Dal, 08: yet * 
Ox 
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for if you come to the ſame Place the next 
Evening, and all the Night till Midnight, 


you ſhall ſeldom fail -of Sport, and they 


will bite eagerly too; having perhaps 
found all the Baits you loſt the Day be- 
fore, and found no Danger in taking 


them; thoſe Baits alſo being more agree- 
able to their Palates than what they uſu- 


ally find in the River; and this is a Proof 
that baiting the Cround the Day before 
you fiſn, is not a fruitleſs Expence, laid 
out upon no rational Proſpect of Succeſs; 
for Experience tells us, eſpecially in Trout 
fiſhing, that it is otherwiſe, and that the 
Trouts will not fail to bite freely after it : 


But then the Fault is in coming too ſoon, 


indeed the Impatienceofour Anglers isordi- 
narily the Reaſon of their Miſcarriage, for 
they throw in their Bait juſt before they 
fiſh, or perhaps even while they are fiſh- 
ing, and expect the Trouts ſhould come 


to it: immediately; whereas the Trouts 
perhaps are ſafe in their Hold a Quarter 


of a Mile off, both above and below them; 
but you muſt give them time at leaſt all 
Night, and then as they rove about up 
the Stream and down the Stream, they 
cannot fail to find it, and will dwelkat- it 
or about it all the Day follbwing; ſo that 

unleſs you ſee other People going ** — 

191 0 | ore 
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before you, it would be beſt of all to 
wait till the Evening of the next Day : 
This is a Secret of Value, in fiſhing either 
for a Trout or a Salmon; and the Caution is 
ſo juſt, that I leave it to the Experience 
of the ancient Tront Catchers, whether 
their Impatience in fiſhing too ſoon after 
their having baited the Ground, has not 
often defeated them, even till it has made 
them ſick of Ground baiting in general, 
and they had left it off, as fruitleſs and to 
no purpoſe. . 1 
There is another Obſervation on the 
Trout, which muſt not be omitted; 
namely, of her Conduct in white Water, 
and becauſe this is a kind of modern 
Term, and not of very publick Uſage, 
'tis needful to explain it: We call it white 
Water, when by haſty Rains the Rivers 


are ſwelld Bank high, that is, to be juſt 


brim full, but not high enough to over- 
flow the Meadows, for then it is calbd a 
Flood, -* > 5 154047 2417 OFT TOE 
When the Rivers are thus Bank high, 
the Water is always thick and whitiſh 
with the Waſhings of the Banks and 
Brooks, which bring down the dryer part 
of the Surface of the Earth with them ; 
at this time the Current is always very 
ſtrong, and ftronger than when the Wa- 
| L ter 
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ter gets more room by extending it ſelf 


Over the Meadows. 1172 
On theſe Occaſions, as we caunot ſee 
the Fiſh, ſo the Fiſh cannot ſee us, and 
you may come boldly to the River Bank 


Xx 


and even to the Edge of the Water ; but | 


then the Trout does not care to. bite on 

theſe Occations, nor any other Fiſh, be- 

cauſe the River is full of Food for them, 
waſhing down a great Variety of Dainties 

for them from the Shores and other Pla- 
ces, which had not been reach'd by the 

Stream before; it is at this time the Trout 
and ſeyeral other kinds of Fiſh, are more 
in danger of being taken by the Net, than 
by the Hook; for as they range promi- 
ſcuonſty, ſcarce knowing where they are, 
they fall into the Snare, without being 
able to avoid it. At theſe times, they 
quit the greater Rivers, and ſhoot up eve- 
ry ſmall Stream into little Rivers and 
Brooks, where-ever they. can find them ; 
and here when they find the Waters flow 
and narrow, they ſeek out here and there 
for deep Pits and Holes, and in thoſe they 
lurk for many Months together, till being 
diſcovered by the Plough Men and ſuch 
People, they are taken by laving or la- 
ding the Pits, and throwing out the Wa- 
ter from them, and ſuch other courſe un- 
ſport 
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port like Methode, without having any 


> 
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larger than the Male, and iy Fleſh is of 


fair Play for their Lives; but if they eſ- 
cape theſe Dangers, they never fail to 
make their way down into the larger Ri- 
vers again. e Fr eh 

In theſe Brooks alſo, they go up at 
other times to ſpawn, but be it for what 
it will that they go thus out of their or- 
dinary way, they often meet with their 
Fate; and in this manner the largeſt and 
beſt Trouts are killd, and the Rivers in a 
manner emptied of them; ſo that where 
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that the Trouts in ſome Rivers ſpawn ear- 
lier, and in ſome Rivers: later than others, 
but all within fourteen or twenty Days 
over or under the time. The Female 
Trout is eſteemed the beſt Meat, her 
Head is ſmaller, and her Body, or Bread th, 


a 
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a brighter flame Colour than the Male, 
eſpecially in May and June, which is the 
Prime of her Seaſon. | = 


There are ſome white Trouts, vis. 


whoſe Fleſh is all white, and always ſo in 
the Prime of their Seaſon, as well as at 
other times, and theſe are not only as 
good as the other, but rather better 
eſteemed, becauſe they are more rare to 
be found. 33 en eTa34< 

The Goodnefs' of the Trout depends 
very much upon the Nature of the Soil 
which the River runs through, and from 
which the Water being ting'd, feeds and 
. nouriſhes them ĩn Proportion; fo that we 
often find the Trouts poor and lank, and 


the Fleſh —— flaſhy, in one part of a 


River, when they ſhall be fat, bright, 
thick, and full, in another part of the 
ſame River. r 


The Goodneſs of 4 Trout is to be judg- 
J 


ed of, very much, by the Size of the Hea 
if the Head be large and looſe, the Fiſh 
is lean and poor, and good for little; 


Whereas if the Head be ſmall and firm, 
the Fiſh is good and in Health; and the 


Fleſh will ſhow it by its Colour. —_ 
The Tront has got ſome of the Slight 
which the Salmon is ſo much Maſter of, 
viz. of throwing it ſelf out of the WO! 

: a 


and thereby leaping over Wears and Stops 
Sluices and Dams, in the Rivers, but they 


do not leap ſo high nor eſſay ſo often as 


the Salmon, but give it over ſooner and 
go away in ſearch of ſome other place; 


and if it cannot paſs, will ſpawn where 


ſhe lies, to the great Benefit of the An- 
glers in that part of the Countrey. |. 
The Trout will ſtruggle a Jong while 
for its Life, after it is {truck faſt by the 
Hook ; but if ſhe is taken and brought out 
of the Water, her Courage fails, and ſhe 
dies preſently. The Trouts in ales are 


eſteemed as good as in moſt Parts of Eng- 


land, tho there are very few chalky Wa- 
ters, if any in that Country. It is diffi- 
cult to determine, how many [Years a 
Trout will live, but this is certain, and 
known by Experience, namely, that a 
Trout is at its full Growth in four or five 
Years, and that as when they are ſo, they 
are very. good, ſo when they begin to be 
too old, they decline in Body ; which they 


never recover, but pine away till they die; 


with this Remark alſo, that all the while 


they live in that declining Condition, the 


Head encreaſes and grows bigger, while 
the Body at the ſame time leſſens and 
links, till at laſt they grow indeed mon- 
ſtrous, and look as ugly and tyghtfal as 

. they 
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they did before beautiful, ſpotted and 
ſhining above all the Fiſh that ſwims. 


Diredt ions for the manner of ordinary Angling 


for a Trout. 


There are ſome Diſputes among the 
Artiſts at this Sport, whether it is better 
to have the Bait trail and drag along upon 
the very Ground, as it were under the 
Current, or to drive a little above the 
Ground, floating in the Water; it is 


acknowledged, both Ways are good, and 


in fiſning with the running Line, there 
is no avoiding but that the Bait muſt lie 
upon the Ground, ſo that in that ſort of 
fiſhing the Debate is at an end; but as in 
the other way of fiſhing, viz. with a Float, 
the Choice is in the Angler; 1 muſt give 
my Vote for the laſt Method, namely, to 


have the Bait lie near the Ground, as 


near as may be, but ſo as not to touch 
the Ground, but to drive with the Stream 
juſt free of the Ground, and ſo paſs along. 

This alſo muſt be the Caſe in the par- 
ticular Methods of Art to enſnare and be- 
tray the Fiſh, as is mention'd above, ſuch 
as Blocks of Wood, Pieces of Boards; Pul- 
lies, and the like; for if they ſhould let the 


Bait lie on the Ground, it would be apt 
8 to 
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Ito hook and pet faſt, to ſuch things as 


1 


might happen to lie at the Bottom of the 
River. Fs A 


But there is alſo ſome Philoſophy on 
my ſide in the Argument; for this latter 
way is more adapted to the Scituation of 
the Things, the Bait at ſome Diſtance 


from the Ground, xs it reſpects the Fiſh, 


moves in a manner more fitted to diſco- 
ver it ſelf, than when it lies flat on the 
Ground, and indeed, more fitted to be ta- 
ken by the Fiſh ; for the Trout, which as 
before, is a (greedy voracious Creature, 


flies at the Bait, which is a kind of Prize 


to him, with a furious and ſwift Motion, 


gorging it in an Inſtant; whereas if it lay 
on the Ground, it would be reaſonable to 


jadge he would bruife or wound himſelf 


in the Motion, as a Hawk too eager in 


purſuit of his Prey, ſtoops at it ſo violent- 
ly, as to kill himſelf with the Blow. 


The Motion is alſo more viſible, as ſup- 
poſed to lie on a horizontal Proſpect with 
reſpe& to the Trout, who does not him- 
ſelf lie cloſe on the Ground, but a little 
above it; and may be ſuppoſed much eaſi- 
er to, perceive what moves in a Leyel _ 
with his Eye, than what moves below it, 
and conſequently more out of his Sight. 


_ Upon 
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Upon the whole, I think he that lets 
his Bait drive a little above the Ground, 
ſuppoſe four or five, or at moſt ſix Inches, 
if the Ground be ſmooth and even, or a 
Foot where it is ragged and uneven, has 
tn my Opinion, a great Advantage in 
fiſhing, and willfcatch two for one, more 
than he that with, a running Line or 
otherwiſe, fiſhes at Ground, or with his 
Bait lying on the Ground. As for the 
Opinion that the Trout takes the Bait 
upon the Ground cautiouſly and ſoftly, 
and not with that rapid Fury that be 
takes the Fly, or floating Bait, ,I anſwer, 
.1. It is begging the Queſtion, the Fact is 
not prov'd, neither can it admit a De- 
monſtration, at leaſt | think ſo. 
2. If it were ſo, then it confirms me in 
my Opinion, that it is the beſt way to 
keep the Bait floating, becauſe certainly 
the Trout is moſt ſurely catch'd when it 
gorges the Bait with a furious and greedy 
Shoot or Stroke, taking it in whole, and 
ſwallowing it ſo too, without Caution, or 
nibbling at it, as on the Ground 'tis ſaid 
to do, for fear of hurting it ſelf, The 
Angler alſo is more certain when he 
ſtrikes the Trout, for when the Fiſh has 
ſwallow'd the Bait down, and is run 


away with it, *tis much ſurer Work to 


ſtrike 
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ſtrike at him then, and the Hook is much 
more likely to hold, than when he takes 
it in gently and cautiouſly, and keeps it 
in his Mouth, ſucking and pouching it 
with a kind of Apprehenſion of it, and a 
Heſitation, as if he conſider'd whether he 
ſhould take it or no. 

But to come to the Sport, there are ſe- 
yeral Ways to fiſh for a Trout. - 


1. With a prepar'd Bait. 
2. With a Fly, or Inſect alive. 


1. With a Bait, and this is either 1. a 
Worm Bait, or 2. a Fiſh Bait. 1. a Worm 
Bait, and this is 1. at Ground, as above, 
with a running Line, the Bait lying upon 
the Bottom, and moving ſometimes as the 
Stream may ſtir it, or as the Angler 
moves it, by drawing the Line with his 
Hand, or 2. by a Float buoying up the 
Bait, as in the ordinary way of Angling, 
only keeping the Bait at a little Diſtance 
from the Ground, not above four Inches 
to half a Foot, or thereabouts. 3. or by 
trouling, as you troul for a Pike; in which 
Caſe, your Bait ſwims at Midwater, and 
is ordinarily larger than in the other Ca- 
ſes: In this Method of trouling, it ſhould 
be obſery'd, that the Rules for Ho 
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for a Pike, or for a Trout, are juſt the 
ſame, with ſome little Variation of the 
Bait only, as for a Trout, only that you 
ſink the Bait a little lower in the Water 


in fiſhing for a Trout or Grailing, than 


in fiſhing for a Pike, the Trout generally 
ſwimming lower than the Pike. 

2. You may angle for a Trout with a 
Worm, or with Fiſh; the ordinary Bait 


is the Worm, of which I ſhall ſpeak at 


large in the Chapter of Baits ; but ſome 
do, and it is not at all improper, angle 
with a Minnow, or a ſmall] Loach ; this 


is never uſed but when you expect a very 


great large Trout, for the ſmaller Trouts 


will not bite at a whole Body of a Fiſh, 


or at leaſt not at one ſo large : When you 


fiſh thus, you muft alſo have a very large 


Hook; the manner of placing the Bait on 
the Hook, is juſt as in the baiting for 
a Pike, only that you muſt be ſure to 


cloſe or ſtitch up the Mouth of the Fiſh 


you bait with; and when you angle thus 
with a Fiſh, you muſt keep the Baithſh 
continually moving in the Water, draw- 
ing it with your Hand, not too and fro, 
but always one way, either up the 


Stream, or down, but chiefly up, or 


againſt the Stream, and always within a 
Foot of the Surface of the Water, chiefly 
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at about half a Foot, but never above a 
Foot; alſo you muſt obſerve, that this 
angling is always in Midſtream, and the 
ſharper the Stream is, the better; for you 
now look for the Trout when in his Tra- 
vels, and on a journey from one part of 
the River to another; ſo that you only 
wait for him as the Highway man does 
for a Stage Coach, to take him at an Ad- 
vantage. If you fiſh in deep Water, it 
muſt be in a windy Day, perhaps he will 
bite there at ſuch a time, but even that 1s 
doubtful alſo; this fiſhing is only in 
Spring and Fall, not in the four hot 
Months, if you do, it will be to no Pur- 
poſe. * Pre =: 

3. With a Fly, which is generally caJVd 

dibbing, or dibbling, and is a very good 
Method, and oftentimes proves very ſuc- 
ceſsful; There are two ſorts of Fly fiſh- 
ing, viz. the natural Fly, and the artifi- 
clal or made Fly; *tis the natural Fly 
that lam ſpeaking of, when I name dib- 
bing or dibbling for a Trout. 
Seven Sorts of freſh Fiſh will bite at a 
Fly, and no more that I remember, 1. the 
Salmon, 2. the Trout, 3. the Grailing, 
4+ the Bleak, 5. the Roach, 6. the Chub, 
7. the Dace. „ 
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_ Angling with a prepar'd Bait is ſo ne- 
_ ceſſarily ſpoken of in the ſeveral other 
Parts of this Work, that J ſhall at leaſt 


omit it for the preſent, till I have ſpoken 


of thoſe other Ways of Angling more par- 
ticular to the Trout, and ſuch is this of 
I 


Dibbing is a Sport generally perform'd - 


either within two or three Inches of the 
Surface of the Water, or upon the Sur- 
face it ſelf; dibbing on the Surface, is 
done with a natural Fly. The ſeveral 
ſorts of Flies uſed on this Occaſion, I ſhall 
mention by themſelves ; the moſt com- 
mon, is that they-call the Oak Fly, and 
the Graſhopper. „ 
It is manag d with a long Rod, tho' not 
ſo large and, ſtrong as for the Pike, yet 
full its Length, and the Line about half 
the Length of the Rod, if the Weather be 
calm and quiet, but if it blows any thing 
hard, you muſt have the longer Line. 
When the Fly is plac'd on the Hook ac- 
_ cording to Art, of which hereafter, you 
may caſt it out into the Water, with but 
one Joint of your Rod, that as little of the 
whole Rod as poſlible may be ſeen, and 
ſo you retire gradually as you lengthen 
your Rod, by adding the other Joints to 
it, and be as much out of Sight your ſelf 
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as you can; if the River Bank be ſloping 
towards the Field, ſo as you can ſtoop be- 
hind-1t, or lie down upon it, you wou'd 
find it very convenient : When you have 
caſt 1n the Fly, you muſt keep it playing 
upon the very Top of the Water, or ſo 
near it, as now and then to touch the 
Water, and draw it along pretty ſwiftly 
up the Stream and down the Stream, as 
the Wind will permit you. | 

If you have a Sight of the Fiſh, as you 
perceive him to riſe gradually near your 
Bait, then draw your Bait lightly over 
him, and if you are but out of his Sight, 
you will certainly take him, nay tho' you 
are not quite out of Sight, if you are but 
zone ſome unuſual Diſtance from him, that 
he may not ſuppoſe you are concern 
about him. | 

But as this fiſhing is done when the 
Fiſh is almoſt always in Motion in the 
ſtill Waters, ſo you muſt ſtrike him nim- 
bly, and juſt at the very Moment he 
takes it into his Mouth if you can; for the 
Body of the Fly being very ſmall and 
light, the Hook will prick him the ſoon- 
er, and if he feels it before you ſtrike, he 
will diſingage himſelf before you are. 
aware, and 0 you loſe him. N 
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In this way of fiſhing, your Tackle 
may be ſtronger than when you fiſh at 
Ground, for not above an Inch of your 
Line is to be ſuffer'd to touch the Water 
at moſt, and ordinarily none at all, fo 
that your Line may be three Hairs thick 
at the very Hook, or more if you find it 
convenient; alſo you may have more Oc- 
caſion in this Work for a ſtrong Line; 
for as by the Fly you ſometimes take the 
largeſt Trouts in the River, ſo you can 


give them no time here to run off and on, 


and tyre and weaken themſelves, as when 


you fiſh at Ground; but on the contrary, 
vou muſt hold him in his full Strength, 


and perhaps he will give you ſome very 
Fun Pulls, enough to break your Tackle, 
if it is not very ſtrong. Some propoſe 
dibbing with a fine white Wire, ſuch as 
they ſtring the Harpſicord with, but 1 
cannot approve that Method, at leaſt 
not ſo as to recommend it, the Wire not 
being nimble and plyable enough for this 
Work; nor will the-ſtriking the Fiſh be 
ſure, the Motion being not ſo ſudden 
and ſoft, or ſo well felt by the Hook, 
but would ſooner ſnatch the Hook out of 
the Mouth of the Fiſh, than diſpoſe it to 
take hold as it came along. 


- Mt 
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In this Fly Fiſhing, it is neceſſary to 
uſe two May Flies at a time, becauſe they 
make the more Motion in the Air, and 
appear the fairer ; the manner of hooking 
them is thus: Take the firſt Fly, and put 
the Point of the Hook into the thickeſt 
part of the Body under one Wing, and 
then running it directly croſs the Body of 
the Fly, let it come out on the other ſide 
of the Body, under or thro? the other 
Wing; if it comes thro? the other Wing, 
draw that Wing gently off again, that it 
may be free, and play above the Body of 
the Fly; then thruſting it home upon the 
Hook, put on the other Fly juſt in the 
fame manner, only with the Head of the 
laſt Fly the other way; ſo that the Head of 
one Fly lies one way, and the Head of 
t' other Fly the other way, and ſo it ſeems 
to the Fiſh to be but one Fly. Hs 
In this Poſture, the Wings are all at 
Liberty above the Plies, and they will 
live on the Hook, and flutter their Wings 
above a Quarter of an Hour, eſpecially if 
you do not. let them go under Water at 
all, only juſt touch the Surface; for if 
they dip into the. Water, they will be 
ſtrangled,and drown preſently; and when 
they die, you muſt take them off, and 
renew the Bait with two more. 3. 
1 G 4 Others 
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Others dib with an Oak Fly and a Cod 
Bait; in which Caſe, they put the Oak 
Fly firſt on the Hook, the Point of the 
Hook _into his Body, juſt under his 
Throat and out at his Tail, and then 
ſpit the Cod Bait upon the Point of the 
Hook, after it comes out at the Tail of 
the Oak Fly; this is a Bait that ſeldom 
fails, you may alſo ſuffer this Bait to ſink 
a little in the Water, about an Inch or 
two, never more. V 
Ibis Method for baiting with a Fly, 
Is proper to be obſeryd with any other 
ſort of living Flies, as well as thoſe men- 
tioned. 

Jo theſe Directions, add this alſo, which 
ſome call a Secret, that after you have 
dibb'd with theſe Flies upon the Surface 

of the Water till they are dead, and you 
find the Fiſh will not riſe, cut off the 

Wings of the Flies, and let them hang 
ſtill on the Hook, and putting a bit of 
Lead to your Line, ſuffcient to ſink the 
Bait, fiſh with the fame Flies, about Mid- 
water, or within a Foot of the Ground; 

t it will not do at Ground, for your 
Line is too groſs, and alſo your Line is 
not long enough to give him Play, as is 
neceſſary in all fiſhing for Trout near the 
Ground. | | 45 
ES. Ano- 
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Another thing muſt be obſerved,-and 
it may paſs for a general unexceptionable 
Rule in dibbing for a Trout; namely, 
that it muſt be always in clear Water, 
otherwiſe in white Water, or Water any - 
way foul and thick, the Trout can no, 
more ſee the Bait, than the Angler cag 
ſee the Trout. = 

Hot calm Weather, or the Evening of 
a hot Day, is the only Seaſon for this kind 
of fiſhing, and deep ſtill Water better 
than the clear ſwift Streams; for tho' the 
Fiſh lie in thoſe deep Pits, or in their 
Holds on the Sides of them, yet as the 
Water is clear, they ſee to the Top of 
the Water, and will riſe out of their Re- 
tirements in hopes of their Prey; and 
this is the Reaſon why 1 ſaid, as above, 
that oftentimes you catch the largeſt and 
beſt Trouts by this Method of fiſhing. . 

It is alſo to be obſerv'd, that after the 
Water has been thick, and when firſt it 
begins to be clear again, then is a good 
time for dibbing for Trouts, for then 
they begin to look out for Prey, which 
they could not do before; for thick white 
Water is to the Fiſh as a cloudy Air, or 
a thick Miſt or Fogg is to us, that in the 
firſt we can ſee but a little way from us, 
and in the latter we cannot ſee Sun, 
8 5 Moon, 
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Moon, or Stars; fo in the Water, when 
muddy, they can fee nothing, or but à 
very little, and that very near them; and 


in the white Water, tho' they may ſee 


a little way, yet they cannot ſee out of 
the Water, ſo as to diſcern either the 
Angler or the Angle Rod; and therefore 
When the Water only begins to clear it 
ſelf, you fiſh boldly and ſecurely, and the 
Fiſh will bite boldly, not being able to 
ſee their Enemy. ; 

2. The fiſhing with an artificial or 
made Fly, is much talk'd of, and the Di- 
rections, as well for the making, as ma- 
naging the ſaid made Fly, are very long 
and numerous. I refer the curious Ar- 
tiſts to the Particulars by themſelves. 
The Rules for fiſhing are much the ſame 
For the artificial Fly, as the natural, and 
the Seaſons the ſame; for the artificial 
Fly is but the Mimick of the natural Fly, 
and therefore the Imitation muſt be uſed 
even as it is, namely, the Image or Repre- 
ſentation of Nature. +: 

It is a good Rule to judge of what par- 
ticular Fly the Fiſh like at the particular 
Seaſon when you are fiſhing ; namely, to 
beat the Buſhes which hang over the Wa- 
ter in the place where you fiſh, and there 
you will ſee what Flies lie on thoſe * 

> n 
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and fall into the Water at that time of 
the Lear, by which you will find what 
Food the Fiſh chooſes to live on at that 
Seaſon. 1 
lf you are careful in chooſing your 
Stand upon the Bank of the River, ſo as 
that you can ſtand at /Blye-Bufb, as the 
Kentiſh Anglers call it; that is to ſay, be- 
hind a Buſh or Tree, you may then fiſh 
in a deep clear Water with a ſhort Rod, 
not above two Yards long, and then as 
you will with the greateſt Facility manage 
the Fly, whether it be natural or artif- 
cial, you will be the ſurer of Game. 


Of the Salmon. 


The Salmon is calPd the King of freſſt 
Water Fiſh ; but as the Salmon is ſome- 
thing too big for the Anglers Sport, ſoit 
will take up the leſs of our Time in this 
Diſcourſe; certain it is, tho” the Salmon 
be an exceeding large and ſtrang Fiſh, 
growing ſometimes to be three Foot long 
and more, and with fo deep a Body, that 
they will ſometimes weigh from fifteen 
to eighteen or twenty Pound Weight ; 
yet they are often taken with Line and 
Hook, eſpecially when they are gotten a 
great way up into freſh Rivers, and where 
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they have not a great Depth or Compaſs 


of Water to play and wander in, nor 
abundance of Food for their Supply. 

The Goodneſs and Excellency of this 
Fiſh is ſo well known, that it needs no 
Deſcription, no ſetting off; its Fleſh is ſo 


nouriſhing, its Colour ſo beautiful, its 


Taſte ſo grateful, that it is no Wonder 
to hear that it 1s brought ſo many Miles, 
and at fo great Expence, to London, and 


Fells ſo dear when it comes there. 


As for the Diſtance of Places from 


whence it 1s brought by Land Carriage, 


it has now of late Years outdone all that 
ever was known before; it was thought 
extraordinary that we had Trent Salmon, 
brought from Nottingham and Darby; and 
Severn Salmon, from Glouceſter and Wor- 
ceſter, which are much of the ſame Diſtance 
and little leſs than an Hundred Miles 
from London. 8 

But now by the extraordinary Diligence 
of the Carriers and Drivers, puſhing for- 
ward and often changing Horſes, to 
make them capable of ſuch Service, we 
have Salmon brought from the River Lone 
or Lune, in Lancaſhire, and Weſtmoreland, 
and which is ſtill more ſurpriſing, from Car- 
liſle, on the River Eden, and Salway Firth 


in Cumberland; the laſt of which, is above 


0 
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two Hundred Miles : In which Carriage, 
they uſe ſuch Expedition, as that they 
out-ride the Poſt ſeveral Hours, and 
bring their Fiſh in within two Days of its 
being taken out of the Water ; nay, ſome 
have driven ſo hard, as to undertake to 
deliver the Fiſh in London in one Day and 
a Night, that is to fay, in about thirty 
Hours time. | | 

This Fiſh, when it comes to London, is 
fometimes ſold at half a Crown to three 
Shillings, and even to four Shillings a 
Pound ; which. very well makes amends 
for the Expence of bringing, the Quan- 
tity alſo being very great that they bring. 

The Salmon is a freſh Water Fifh, be- 
cauſe it is ſpawn'd in the freſh Water, 
and lives there when it 1s thriving, and 
in Seaſon for Food; but if he does not 
go into the Sea, or Salt Water, once at 
leaſt every Year, he decays, and is good 
for little : For Example, when the young 
Fry are firſt able to ſwim, *tis obſervable, 
they all make down towards the Mouth 
of the River where they firſt receiv'd 
Life, and there they gain their Bulk and 
Size, and that in ſo little time, that it is 
wonderful to think; ſome ſay, as ſoon as 
a Goſling grows to be a Gooſe : But I muſt 
acknowledge, 1. That 1 am not of that 
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Opinion, and 2. That I believe it is im- 
poſſible to thoſe who ſay ſo, to convince 
us how they come to the certainty of it. 
But be that as it will, we ſee-they go 
out into the Sea very ſmall, and come 
back into the Rivers very large; that 
they puſh into the Rivers in the Spring, 
which ſome ſay they do only to caſt their 
Spawn, but others think it is to feed, and 
that they have no Fat in them, or are any 
thing wholeſome, till they have fed ſome 
time in the freſh Water. But this cannot 
be always the Caſe, ſeeing they are taken 
m vaſt Quantities in the Salt Water it 
ſelf, as in many Places in Scotland and 
Freeland, and particularly in the Mouth of 
Tweed in Englaud, whence comes moſt of 
all the Salmon which comes pickled to 
London, and which is cal'd Newcaſtle Sal- 
mon; the calling it Newcaſtle Salmon, is 
a groſs Error, for 'tis taken at Berwick, 
in the Mouth. of the Tweed, within a Mile 
of the Sea, from whence it is carried by 
"Horſes three Score Miles, to North Shields 
near Tinmouth Caſtle, and never comes 
nearer than ſeven Miles to Newcaſtle. 
However, I am now to ſpeak of the 
Salmon, as. a freſh Fiſh, and as a Fiſh 
which ſometimes comes to Hook, and is 
taken by the Angler. "® 
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The general Notion of the Salmon, is, 
that they ſpawn about the latter end of 
Auguſt, or middle of September, having 
come into the freſh Rivers about Spring, 
that is to ſay, March and April; that he 
revels in the freſn Streams all the Sum- 
mer, and returns to the Sea in October; 
that in the Sea they grow large, but that 
in the Rivers they only grow fat, and that in 
the Summer too; that if about Michael mas, 
when they begin to make down towards 
the Sea, they chance to be ſtopp'd by 
Floodgates and Sluices, or any Impedi- 
ment, ſo that they cannot find their way 
to the Sea, but are obligd to winter in 
freſh Water, they grow fick, and pine, 
are ſtary'd with Cold, for want of Depth 
of Water, and continue lean and unſea- 
ſonable, meer Kipper, and without Taſte 
and in one Year decline and die. 
It is aid, our Engliſb Salmon is the beſt 
in Europe; and of Engliſh Salmon, the 
Thames Salmon is eſteem'd the beſt ;; next 
that, the Severn; and next to that, the 
Trent. | e 
But to treat of the Salmon, now as they 
are Sport for the Anglers, I muſt confine 
my ſelf to the freſh Rivers, and the ſmal- 
ler clearer Parts of thoſe Rivers where 
the ſaid Fiſh are found; their. A” - 
A pri 
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theſe ſmaller part of the Rivers, is gene- 


rally about July and Auguſt, when they 


come thither to ſpawn, and here we find 
em in the ſwifteſt and moſt rapid Streams 
and in the cleareſt part of thoſe Streams, 
eſpecially on a gravelly, pebly, or chalky 
Bottom. 

Phe Salmon does not lie like the Trout 
in the ſtil] Deeps, and in Holds, under 
Banks and Shelves, or under the Roots 
of Trees, but is generally travelling for- 
ward, puſhing up the River, as if reſolv'd 
to reach to the very Spring Head; and 
to this end he is generally found ſwim- 
ming in the main Stream, and in the 
_ deepeſt part of it, and uſually in the 
Middle ; they ſwim near the Ground, 


and you muſt lay your Bait accordingly, 


within half a Foot, or ten Inches of the 


Ground, but not upon the Ground, for 
they never feed at Ground. | 


As for the young Salmon calbd the Sal- 
mon Smelt, or Salmon Peel, they gene- 
rally ſwim nearer the Top of the Water, 
and in the more gentle part of the Stream. 

The Salmon will bite chiefly from the 
Middle of 2 to Auguſt; the proper 
time of Day for him, is about a South Eaft 


and a South Weſt Sun, one Point over or 
under; and the beſt Weather to fiſh for 
: | a 
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him, is a windy, rough, but Sun ſhining 

Day, eſpecially if the Wind blow againſt 
the Stream. 

When you have ſtruck a Salmon, he 
plunges and leaps in the Water, and out 
of the Water, as if he was in a violent 
Paſſion, either of Rage or Fright; but he 
does not run away with the Line as a Pike 
or a Trout does; the young Salmons are 
tender jaw'd, and the Hook will frequent- 
ly break away, and bring the Piece of the 
Jaw, on which it had laid hold, along 
with it; whether the Fiſh lives or dies 
after ſuch a Hurt, that we cannot come 
to any certain Knowledge of; the An- 
glers therefore who have had Experience 
added to their Skill, frequently fiſh with 
a double Hook, or with two Hooks tyed 
together; that if one Hook break hold, 
the other may not fail. | 

All the Baits uſed in fiſhing for a Trout, 
are proper for the Salmon, except thoſe 
in Fly fiſhing ;- for *tis very rare that the 
Salmon is fiſh'd for with a Fly, or that he 
will bite at a Fly; if he will take a Fly, 
the ſame may be uſed, and in the ſame 
manner manag'd, as for a Trout, but the 
Sport is not worth the Patience. TY 

In angling with a Worm Bait, ſome 

ſay he bites at Ground ; but Eee 
N mm Tells. 
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tells me, that if you will have Sport at 


angling for a Salmon, you muſt lay your 


Bait about a Midwater, or ſomething 
lower: 
The larger Salmon of all, will bite at 
Minnows and Loaches, as the 'Trout-does, 
but you muſt fiſh with very ſtrong Tackle 
then, for *tis not a ſmall or weak Line 
will manage him, and eſpecially you will 
find it difficult to land him; for firit, no 
landing Net will hold him, unleſs you 
have one with a deep Hofe, made on pur- 
poſe, and it muſt be a very ſtrong one too. 
I need ſay no more of the Salmon, for 
tho' he is well worth taking, yet he is 10 
little in the Anglers way, and there is fo 
much Difficulty in managing him, and he is 
ſo eaſily taken by a Net, that it may ſuffice 
to ſay, all the Methods of fiſhing for a 
Trout, are proper for a Salmon, only 
that the Tackle muſt be five fold ſtronger 
than that for a Trout. 
Ihe other Methods for taking a Sal- 
mon by Chambers, by Gratings, and by 
Nets, I have ſpoken of already, in the 
Beginning of this Work, and to that 1 
tes. | | 1 
It is obſervable, that the Salmon is 
chiefly pleas'd with a cool, or rather cold 
Climate, only that in the Winter, that 
TORS | is 
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is to ſay, in the Extremity of Cold, he 
flies to the Sea, where he has Depth of 
Water to ſecure him from Weather ; but 
in more Southern Latitudes, where the 
Summers are violent hot, and the Rivers 
may be ſaid rather to boil than be warm, 
there only, we find no Salmon, which 
may be particularly alſo, becauſe in thoſe 
hot Countries the Rivers are frequently 
dry or low in the Summer, which is the time 
when the Salmon chiefly delights in the 
freſh Streams, and when they caſt their 
Spawn; which being thus ſtary'd by the 
Drought, would be deſtroy'd, and fo the 
Breed be extinct. But in the Northern 
Climates the Salmon abound, and even in 
England, the Northern Rivers are fuller of 
Salmon, than the South; ſuch is the Tweed, 
the Eden, Soleway Firth, the Firth of Tay, 
and the like: whereas, the Thames, tho 
the Salmon is good, and eſteemed better 
than in the North, yet the Quantity is. 


Os 07 the Grailing. 


Mr. Cotton, the famous Darbyſhire Au- 
thor, who wrote The Wonders of the Peak, 
extols the Grailing, as a Fifh ſuperior to 
the Tront: The River Dove,which ſpring- 5 
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ing out of the high Peak Hills in Darby- 


ſhire, runs into the Trent, a little below 
Dovebridge, between Darby and Burton up- 
on Trent, is particularly famous for this 
Fiſh ; and excepting the Hodder in Staf- 


 fordſhire, the Derwent in-Yorkſhire, and the 


Trent, I know no River in. England that 
has any of them, or but very few ; nay, 
the Trent it ſelf, tho' the Dove empties it 
ſelf into it, yet has but few Grailing ; 
and Lam of Opinion, has none, but ſuch 
as being driven down in the Winter 
Floods, out of the Dove, cannot find 
their way back again. 

It is a Fiſh much like a Trout, only 
does not grow ſo large; nor is it ſpotted 
as the Trout; when tis large, *tis calld 
an Umber, when middle fiz'd, or ſmall, 
a Grailing; juſt as the large Jack is 


calfd a Pike, and the ſmall Pike is call'd a 


Jack. | | 

: They are not like the Trout or Sal- 
mon, out of Seaſon half the Year, but 
when ever you can catch him, he is good 
to eat, only the Prime of his Seaſon, is 
about Chriſtmaſs. | 

It is obſervable, that at the time of his 
being ſo in Prime, as above, he is black 
about his Head, his Gills, and the Liſt 
of his Back; his Belly of a dark Grey, and 
r | dappled 
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dappled with black Spots, which look ve- 


ry beautiful; his Fleſh is firm, white, and 


cleaves like the Salmon, has an excellent 
Flavour or Taſte, and is very wholeſome; 
He is thought to be a Species of the Trout, 
but does not grow fo large, the biggeſt 
being never above eighteen Inches long. 

He is a ſwift ſprightly Fiſh, ſwims like 
an Arrow from a Bow, is a fair Biter, but 
not ſo voracious, eager, and ravenous, as 
a Trout; and when once you have him 
faſt upon the Hook, he makes no Diſpute, 
but yields, is dead hearted, and you have” 
him without any tugging or pulling : His 
Teeth are in his Throat, which makes 
him apt to get off of the Hook again, 
when you think you have him ſafe. 

He differs in many things from à Trout, 
which relate to angling for him; vix. 
Firſt, he ſwims in the Middle of the Wa- 
ter; ſo that you muſt never angle at 
Ground, that is to ſay, to let the Bait 
drag on the Ground; for he does not feed 
at Ground, he lies looſe, and is apter to 
riſe at a Bait, than to fall, therefore it is 
that he bites well at a Fly, whether natu- 
ral, or artificial. | | | 
He feeds juſt as the Trout feeds, tho? 
one deeper in the Water than the other, 
and therefore the ſame Bait that is good 
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for one, is always good for the other; 
and we fiſh for him with the ſame Tackle, 
and generally ſpeaking, in the ſame Man- 
ner, only the Grailing as above, does not 
bite at Ground, as the Trout does, and 
the Bait muſt be laid accordingly. 

As the Kinds are ſo much alike, and 
the Baits uſed, and manner of fiſhing for 
them, ſo alike, it would be loſing time 
to ſay any thing more of the Grailing, or 
of Directions to be given for fiſhing for 
him, but refer the curious Angler back to 
the Directions given already about the 
Trout fiſhing. | 

In general, the Grailing may be catch'd 
by angling, trouling, or dibbing, all one 
as the Trout, and in the very ſame man- 
ner, except only as before excepted. 


Of the Chub. 


The Chub is not much eſteem'd for his 
Fleſh, but very much for the Sport of 
fiſhing for him; in which there is as much 
Variety, as in any other Fiſh in the River, 
and eſpecially when he is full grown ; for 
he will grow to a bigger Size than any 
Fiſh in the River, of ſo deep a Body, ex- 
cept the Salmon, the Pike, and the Trout, 
which are indeed longer, but the Chub 
IS 
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is a larger Fiſh when overgrown, as we call 
it, than either Tench'or Carr. | 

Nor do I think they do the Chub ju- 
ſtice, when they under. rate him in the 
Diſh, where, if Miſtreſs Cook plays her 
part, it would be very hard, even to a 
nice Palate, to diſtinguiſh him from a 
Carp, unleſs the Eater be told of it before, 
eſpecially if the Chub be dreſsd freſh out 
of the Water. | Ne 

The Head of the Chub is excellent 
good Meat, and is as much beyond that 
of a Carp, as the Body of the Carp can be 
beyond that of the Chub. 

His Spawn alfo, is a rich and delicious 
Diſh ; tho? it would ſeem a kind of wil- 
ful Murder to kill the Chub when the 
Spawn is ſo near its Perfection, it being 
no leſs than wilful deſtroying ten Thou- 
ſand Chubs for one. 13 Ee} | 

The Chubs till they are very large, gene- 
rally keep together,and where you find one 
Chub, you ſeldom miſs of finding more; 
for like the Barble, when they chooſe a 
part of the River to abide in, they hard- 
ly ever change their Habitation. But 
they are none of the beſt principPd 
People for their Honeſty ; for if they 
like any particular place in the Ri- 
yer, let the former Inhabitants be _ 

they 
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they will, Trout, Barble, Pearch, or any 


thing but the Pike, they make no Con- 
ſcience of driving them out, and taking 
Poſſeſſion for themſelves. Hence it often 
happens, that in a Hole long famous for 
Trouts, you ſhall find Chubs, and when 
once you find a Chub there, you may ſave 
your Labour of fiſhing there for any more 
Trouts, for you are certain to find none; 
the Chub having routed them all out, the 
latter being the ſtronger, and more vio- 


lent Fiſh by far. Thus the ſtronger diſ- 


poſſeſs the weaker, of their Right, in the 
finny, as well as in the feather'd World. 

The Chub loves a deep Channel, a 
large River, a Clay Shore, and a loomy 


Sand at Bottom; but eſpecially where the 


Water is over-ſhaddow'd with Trees, 
dark and black, like Night; in ſuch 
Deeps, you ſeldom miſs of a Chub, but 
then *tis very difficult throwing in ſuch 
Places, unleſs you can caſt your Hook 
from the oppoſite Shore, or from a Boat. 

In hot Weather, in ſuch Holes as thoſe, 


they will lie cloſe together, as 1t were, 


ſunning themſelves near the Top of the 
Water, and they will then take the Fly, 
whether natural or artificial ; ſo that they 
are caught by dibbing, as was directed 


for the Trout: And as they bite with 


far 
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far leſs Caution than the Trout, they af- 
ford the Angler very good Sport. 

In warm Weather, the Chub is caught 
by angling at Midwater, and as the Wea- 
ther grows colder, he ſinks lower; ſoa 
that in very cold Weather you muſt fiſh 
for them at Ground; and this is a con- 
ſtant Rule, and may be depended upon. 

When' the Weather is hot, and they 
lie at the Top ſo cloſe together. as is ſaid 
above, they are frequently a ſudden Prey 
to the Caſting Net, which I look on as 
unſportſman like an Exerciſe, as poaching 
and ſhooting is among the Hares; for it 
deſtroys the Chub, which otherwiſe would 
afford good Diverſion to the Angler; and 
that which is the worſt in this Cafe, is, 
that the Gaſting Net Poachers, as they ge- 
nerally get the largeſt and beſt Fifh, ſo 
if they take ſmall or great, they kill all 
that comes, by which the Fry is deſtroy- 
ed, and thoſe that were coming on to fup- 
ply the place of the large Fiſh, are kilfd 
when they are but of ſmall Value: Alſo 
'tis the fame thing with them in other 
kinds of Fiſh, as well as this of the Chub. 

The Chub is never out of Seaſon above 
a Month or two at moſt ; that is to fay, 
in February, being a Month before they 
ſpawn; and in March, which is the 

Month 
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Month in which they caſt their Spawn; 
for in the Beginning of April they are in 
Seaſon again, and very good Meat: The 
Prime their Seaſon, 'is indeed, in Win- 


ter; for being well fed all the Summer, 


they will be very fat, and their Fat by 
Winter is well digeſted, and ſolid, plea- 
| Kant, and nouriſhing. "eh 
They are not ſo voracious and 'ravenons 
as the Trout, or as the Pike, but *tis 
ſaid, they eat much more; and as they 
feed largely, they will be fatter than a 
Trout, or even than the Pike it ſelf. 
This 1s obſery'd in its biting, for the 
Chub will bite at a greater Variety of 
Bait than any other Fiſh; indeed, no- 
thing comes amiſs to him : He will take 
natural or artificial Baits; NaTuRAL, as 
Worms, Cod bait, Flies, Moths, Bugs, 
Bees, Waſps, Hornets, Beetles, almoſt 
any thing; and AR TIFTCIAL, as Paſte, 
made of the Brains or Pith of the Back 
Bone of an Ox or Cow; Paſte made of 
Flower, and the Fat of any eatable Crea- 
ture; peefd Malt, or Wheat boiPFd ſoft, 
and made up with Wheat Flower; alſo 
He will bite at ſoft Fruit, ſuch as Raſ: 
, berries, Mulberries, Blackberries, and al- 
moſt any thing that is either ſweet or foft, 
and that will but hang upon the — G 
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Alſo the Chub loves a large Bait; ſo 
that if you hang two or three kinds of 
Baits on together, tho? the Sorts be of 


different kinds, he will take them down 


all together; for example, a Fly, an Oak 
Worm, and a Piece of Paſte, he likes 
them all, and will take them all together; 
but then you muſt obſerve too, that as he 


bites without Caption, ſo he is taken 


without Aft; for if you can but find him, 
he is the eaſieſt Fiſh to catch in the whole 
River ; for he neither ſees the Line, or - 
the Rod, or the Angler, or at leaſt if he 
does, he takes no Notice of them, but, as 
if he invited the Man to the Sport, he 
will bite, as I may ſay, before his Face; 
nay, he will, as it were, take it out of 
his Hand ; for when he ſwims high, as 
above, if you throw him in looſe-Bait, he 
will take it, run away and pouch it, and 
come again for more, as a Dog or a Cat 
does when. you feed them by Hand, till at 
laſt you . caſt in your Hook with a large 
Bait, which he takes as familiarly as the 
reſt ; and you need ſtrike him but gently, 
for he takes the Bait in ſo effeQually, that 

fan are almoſt ſure of him, if he does but 

G der Ne 
After he is hook d, you have but little 
Trouble with him, and which is ſtrange, 
f 1 1 5 the 
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the large Chubs are kilfd, or give over 
ſtruggling, ſooner than the ſmall ; for 
the Jatter will ſtruggle and pull fo, that 
ſometimes you are oblig'd to give them 
à looſe and let them go away with the 
Bait, but *tis never above once or twice, 
and then you bring them to Hand again 
with Eaſe. $04 | 
Vou muſt be very careful of landing a 
Chub when you have hook'd him, for if 
be be a Fiſh of any Size, he is very heavy, 
and if he ſtruggles at all, it is juſt when 
he touches the Bank, when he is apt to 
give one great Flounce; and if you at- 
tempt to pull him up by the Strength of 
the Line, and the Bank be any thing ſteep, 
you will be in great Danger of his break- 
ing away, unleſs your Tackle be very 
ſtrong; you muſt therefore be always 
provided with a good Landing Net when 
| you fiſh for a large Chub, and with that 
vou will eaſily take him up. 

When L ſpeak thus of the Chub being 
Toeaſy to take, and ſo ready to bite at 
almoſt any thing you can bait with, you 
muſt underſtand this to be meant of the 
Summer time only, and the hotteſt part 
of Summer too ; for as in the Winter the 
Chub is fat and well fed, ſo in the Winter 

too they are moſt dainty, and not ſo = 
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Iy brought to bite. The way to fiſh for 


him in the Winter, is by a Ledger Bait, 
as they call it, that is, by a Bait laid up- 


on the very bottom Ground; for there 
he feeds, and there he lies all the cold 
Months, that is to ſay, November, Decem- 
ber, and January, and then as he is not hun- 
ery, ſo he is the nicer in his Diet; and 
you muſt bait with ſomewhat that par- 
ticularly pleaſes his Palate, or he won't 
meddle with it. 1 2 5 

In theſe Months, the beſt Bait for a 
Chub, is a bit of old rotten Cheeſe, or a 
bit of fat Bacon, or a Paſte made up of 
both together, which is an excellent Bait; 
alſo he likes well a young Lamprey, or 
young Greg, but it muſt be when they 
are very ſmall; as alſo the Dew Worm, 
and large Red Worm, if well cleans'd, 
that they bear a good Colour. | 

In the Summer, beſides what is menti- 


oned above, the Chub will bite at a Snail, 


or Slug, cut open in the Belly, that the 
white of their Fleſh may appear; alſo at 
the large Colewort Caterpiller, or Colly- 
flower Caterpiller, but not the green Ca- 
terpiller : He will likewiſe, if he be a 
large Fiſh, bite at a Minnow, or Loach, 


and at a Bulhead; as alſo, at a Frog, if 


not too big. But then when you bait 


My thus, 
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thus, you muſt not expe& a Chub of leſs 
than three Pound Weight, and upwards. 
When in hot Weather the Cattle go in- 
to the Rivers, not only to drink, but to 
cool themſelves, and to that end ſtand 
ſtill in the Water, as they will ſome— 
times do ſeveral Hours together, and 
conſequently dung in the Water ſeveral 


times; this will bring the Fiſh to the 


place, ſo that if you angle there preſently 
after the Cattle are gone, you will very 
rarely miſs of Sport, and eſpecially of a 
Chub, if there are any near the place. 

Some therefore will purpoſely cauſe the 
Cattle to be driven into the River, where 
they can find a proper place to fiſh in, 
and where they know the Chubs lie near, 
and ſo, as it were, bait the Ground be- 
fore hand; and *tis a very good way: But 
on this Occaſion, the Angler muſt pro- 
vide good ſtrong Tackle, for 'tis Odds 
but they take as large a Chub as any in 
the River. 

It is obſervable of the Chub, when he 
lies on or near the Top of the Water, as 
I have ſaid before, ſunning himſelf; I ſay 
tis obſervable, that at the firſt 6ghr of the 
Shadow of the Angler, -or of the Angle 
Rod, he will ſuddenly fink down to the 
Bottom of the Water, as if in a Fright, 
Cs but 


but then he will as ſuddenly and certainly, 
come up again; and he would do thus 
not only for a Line or Angle Rad, but. 
even for a Bird flying over him, ſuppoſe it 
to be but large enough to caſt a Shadow 
in pang : When he comes up again near 
the Surface, he lies ſailing, too and again 
for Prey, till any thing offers, as before. 
But while he lies failing thus, you may 


throw the Bait in ſecurely, as I ſaid above, 


and he will take it without Fear; when 


he has it, he ſinks again, unleſs you ſtrike. 


him, and if it be a Bait without a Hook, 
he comes up.again for more, but if with 
a Hook, you ſtrike him, and bring him 
up whether he will or not. 

When you are dibbing for a Chub, you. 
muſt be more. cautious than when you are. 


angling 3, and if you dibb carefully, you 


ſhou'd ſtick your Angle Rod faſt in the 
Ground, that he may not perceive it to 
move about, and let the Bait hang over. 
the place you expect him in, about a Foot: 
above the Water; then when you ſee him 
riſe again, let fall the Bait (without re- 


moving the Angle Rod) about ſix Inches 


before him; if you are oblig'd to remove 


the Angle Rod, do it with a ſteady Hand, 


and flow as a Snail, and he will take the 
Bait without Fear: On the other Hand, 
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-when you find he has taken the Bair, and 
ſinks with it, you may ſtrike him with- 


Of the Carp. 


The Carp is a noble Fiſh, whether we 
regard the Beauty of his Figure; or the 
Excellency of his Fleſh; as the Salmon is 
calPd the King of River Fiſh, ſo the Carp 
is calPd the Queen of the Rivers, or ra- 
-— ap be call'd, the Queen of the Fiſh 

ond. | 
When the Carp is grown to its full 
Size, which we may call ſixteen to twenty 
Inches, which is the utmoſt of its Growth, 
a Brace of ſuch are fit for the Table of 
the King, and I once ſaw a Brace of ſuch 
ſent as a Preſent, from a certain Lord, to 
a certain Earl, a Prime Miniſter of State, 
and receiv'd with the utmoſt Satisfaction; 
the Servant who brought them having a 
Piece of Gold given him as a Reward, and 
the Fiſh ſent immediately to the Sove- 
reign. , 1 
When the Carp is thus grown, his 
Scales are large and ſhining, of a dark 
yellowiſn Colour, and his Belly yellow as 
Gold ; he is deep Bodied, as the San 
55 . an 
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and thick, but the Chub will, if full 
grown, be rather the larger of the two. 
Tis remarkable, that the Carp is fuller 
of Blood than any Fiſh the Rivers pro- 
duce, the Salmon it ſelf not excepted ; 
and not only fo, but the Blood is of a 
richer Quality, and the Taſte of it exceed- 
ing luſcious; this is the Reaſon why the 
Cooks chooſe. it. to aſſiſt in the dreiling, 
and by ſtewing the Creature in the Blood, 
the whole Maſs. of its Fleſh receives. a 
Tincture, or Flavour rather, of the luſci- 
ous Taſte. 1 
The Spawn of the Carp is exceeding 
rich and good, and may be divers Ways 
prepar'd, ſo as to he a moſt exquiſtte 
Sauce, or rather a rich and picquant 
Food; ſome ſay *tis the fineſt Eating in 
the World. 55 
It is remark'd of the Jews, that tho? 
they love Caviare, yet they dare not eat 
of it; becauſe all Fiſh that have no Scales, 
are an Abomination to them, being for- 
bidden by the Law of Moſes; and the 
Sturgeon having no Scales, they will not 
touch the Caviare, which is the Spawn of 
the Sturgeon 3 but to make themſelves a- 
mends, they buy the Spawn of the Carp, 
which, as they manage it, .makes excellent; 


Caviare ; and as the Colour is a bright red, as 
6 EY *\ '£t EN _ 4 
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it is ſaid to excel that of the Sturgeon. 


The Jews of Venice, and at Leghorn, buy 
it of the Italians, and give a great Price 


for it too. | FT” 

But in England, our niceſt Cooks make 
à Diſh of it, not a Sauce; and it is not 
eaſy to deſcribe how rich, and luſcious, 
_ and neat ears. 

The beſt Carps in England are ſaid to 
be in Suſſex ; but they do not tell us whe- 
ther they are found in the Rivers, or in 
the Gentlemens Ponds ; if they mean in 
the Rivers, they have really ſo few Rivers 
in Suſſex, and thoſe ſo very ſmall, that 
the Quantity cannot be great: For 'tis 
obſervable of Suſſex, that the Rivers of 
that County riſe all within it ſelf, and 
running directly South to the Sea, have ſo 
little a way to go before the Salt Water 
meets them, that there is very little 
Courſe capable of breeding a Fiſh ſo large 
as a Carp; and as to the Tide, the Car 
abhors the Salt Water, and will not fo 
much as come, where it is in the leaſt 
Brakifn. Suſſex is a long County, ſtretch- 
ing from Eaſt to Weſt along the Sea Shore, 
for aboye three Score Miles, but is no 
where above twenty or twenty five Miles 
broad. The chief Rivers, are the Rother, 
Which runs into the Sea at He; the 10 70 
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which runs in at Pemſey, or Pevenſea ; the 
which enters at Lewes ; the 
Stein, at Shoreham; the Arrun, at Ar- 
rundel ; and the Lavant, at Chichefter : 
theſe are all ſmall Rivers, and of ſhort 
Courſe, and flow: The Arrun and 
the Rother are the chief, and have ſome 
Carp that are very good, but the Number 
of Fiſh muſt be few. But if they mean 
the Fiſh in the Gentlemens Ponds, I muſt 
acknowledge, the Soil being a fat, marly. 
Clay, in moſt Places, is very rich and 


ſuitable to the Taſte of the Carp; ank 


the Carps of Suſſex may be very good, as. 
the Mullets of Suſſex are the beſt in the 
World. | 5 
But to return to the Carp it ſelf, moſt 
of the Gentlemen in Englaud who have 
the Conveniency of Ponds, have excellent 
Carp, and ſome of our Rivers have very . 


good ones alſo; as for Inſtance, the Ri- 


ver Lea near London, the River Ouſe at 
Bedford, and the River Mine, which runs: 
from Northampton to Peterborough, and ſe- 
veral others. | we, 2 
They tell us a Story of the Carp, that 
one Mr. Maſcal, an Engliſh Merchant, of 
Genoa, brought the firſt Carps into Exg- 
land, and that he brought them not from 
Laly, but from Spain from Bilboa, and 
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that this was in the Year 1524. in the 
Reign of King Henry VIII. from whence 


came that old Engliſh Diſtich. 


Hops, Reformation, Carys, and Beer, 
Came into England all in one Tear. 


The Hops it ſeems came in from Flan- 
ders, with the Art of Brewing, when the 
Tyranny of the Spaniſh drove the Flemings 
over to England, from the Terror of the 
Inquiſition ; but all this was rather in 
Queen Elizabeth's Time, than in H. VIII. 
but to let that paſs, from whence ſoever 
the Carps came, they have thriven very 


well here, and we are ſaid now to have 


as goad a kind, as any place in the World, 
Italy excepted ; where *tis ſaid, they out- 


do us, both in Bulk, and Fatneſs. 


Some talk of both Tench and Carp ta- 
ken in the Jriſh Sea, and about Carrick- 
fergus, and off as far as the Iſle of Man; 
but I ke many Reaſons not to give Cre- 
dit to it, becauſe upon all the Experience 
I have had of the Carp, they will not live 


in the Salt Water. They may have ſome 


other Fiſh which they call a Carp, and 
which may reſemble a Carp, but it can- 
not be the true kind of Carp which we 


are now treating of, which is ſo far from 


being 
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being found in the Sea, that *tis very rare- 
ly found in any Rivers now, except as - 
above. | I 

The Carp loves a hard, Clay Bottom, 
not a ſoft ouze or Mud, by no Means; 
but they chooſe out a ſolid Clay, eſpeci- 
ally a blue Clay, Iike that which the Pot 
Makers uſe ; they lie always in the Deeps, 
and near the Bottom, and are not eaſily 
rouz d from their Retreats: They ſeek 
the ſtilleſt Streams, and avoid all rapid 
Currents; nor are they found in the Mid- 
dle of the Stream, where ever they are; 
but in quiet Holes, in the Bites or hol- 
low part of a Reach, or Turning in the 
River, where the Stream ſetting off to 
the oppoſite Bank, leaves a kind of ſtill 
Pit, or deep Hole, with little or no 
Motion. | | 
It is from this particular Quality in the 
Carp, that they thrive better in a Pond, 
than in a River; becauſe they are not 
ſubject to be diſturb'd by Winter Floods, - 
or violent Motions of the Waters. 
They love to harbour under the Shade 
of Trees hanging over the Banks, and 
among green freſt ſpringing Weeds; but 
forſake thoſe Weeds when they grow old 
and black. Tis obſervable, that if ou 
go and cut away the Weeds gs * 
. where 
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where the Carps uſed to lie, they will 
forſake the place, and not return in ma- 
ny Months, perhaps not at all, till the 
Weeds are grown again, and come out 
green: For tis certain, they feed among 
theſe Weeds, by ſucking Foe Jane out of 
the Reedy part of the Weeds when they 
firſt ſhoot out. If therefore, you cut the 
Weeds away, you deſtroy their Food, 
and they remove to a place better furniſh- 
ed for their Supply. 

Nor will they come near a Boat, either 
in Pond or River; and this is their great 
Security in thoſe Rivers which are navi- 
gable, and which are large enough for 
Barges and Boats to paſs and repaſs; for 
thoſe People generally carrying Caſtin 
Nets with them, and knowing all the be 
Holes and Haunts in the River, generally 
kill great Quantities of the beſt Fiſh, but 
ſeldom or never take a Carp. 

In a Word, the Carp is a wary, ſubtle 
Fiſh, not eaſily ſurprized, and is there- 
fore calPd, the Wa TER Fox, and not un- 


4 


deſervedly; he will not come near to any 


place where he finds the Water put into 
any violent Motion; if a Boat ſtirs in the 
Pond where the Carp is, you may angle 
till you ſpend all your Patience, you ſhall 
. 
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ful, that they are not' to be taken; but 
by the ſtilleſt and quieteſt Methods ; no- 
thing that ruffles the Water in the leaſt, 
muſt be done. And as the Carp is the 
. Water Fox, ſo he muſt be as ſubtle as a 
Fox that fifhes for him, or he will neyer 
have any Sport. | 
They breed better in Ponds alfo, than 


in Rivers; but then it muſt be in Ponds 


that lie warm, and ſurrounded with 
Trees, and ſheltred from the cold Blaſts 
of Northerly and Eaſterly Winds; chief- 
ly the Carp loves deep Marl Pits, where 
the Marl having been dug out and carried 
away, the Pits are filfd with Water, 
meerly by their Depth, either from 
Springs, or heavy Winter Rains, when 
being once filld, no Summer Drought can 
exhauſt them. In ſuch Ponds, the Marl 
ſweetning and fattening the Water, they 
grow fat and thrive exceedingly, and yet 
the Bottom is prefery'd from Mud and 


Filth, by the Nature of the Earth; for 


they breed not ſo kindly if the Pond be 
fond with Mud, or encumbred with 
Weeds. It is obſery'd, that in thoſè mar- 
ly Ponds, or blue Clay Bottoms, the ve 

Water will nouriſh a Carp, without any 
other Food, which is not ſo in gravelly 


or ſandy, or muddy Ponds; the latter 


Wakes 
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makes the Carp ſick, and rather poiſons 
than feeds him. 
Vet they will not always grow fat in 
the Ponds where they love to breed; and 
therefore Gentlemen who are nice Breed- 
ers of Carp, take out the young Carp 
from the Store Ponds, and put them into 
other Ponds more proper for feeding 
them. - | 
If the Pond or River they are in, is 
agreeable to them, they will ſpawn three 
times in a Year, ſometimes four times, 
beginning with the Month of May; by 
which Means they encreaſe more than 
any other Fiſh whatever, except a Her- 
ring, and a Mackrel; fome ſay they en- 
creaſe ten Thouſand Fold every time 
they ſpawn, which is wonderful indeed; 
but then *tis hard to give an Account 
what becomes of the young Fry, for that 
no ſuch Numbers are ever found in the 
beſt Store Ponds that are. | 
But there is ſtill a greater Wonder at- 
tending them than that, namely, that 
ſometimes when a Pond is full of Carp, 
nay overſtock'd with them, they ſhall, as 
it were, all on a ſudden diſappear, and 
not one be left, tho the Pond having been 
duly ſtak'd, they could not be fiſh'd out; 
and as for poiſoning” or otherwiſe killing 
| . F 
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them, they would then have been ſeen 


floating on the Water. 


What Account can be given of this, 1 
know not, neither is it my Buſineſs here 


to determine; poſſibly it may be ſome 


Diſtemper which affects them, and infects 


them, and them only, and cauſes them 


when they die to ſink to the Bottom, and 


there periſh and decay; but I do not ſay 
that it 1s ſo, all other Fiſh ſwimming on 
the Top of the Water when they are 
dead, and the Carp alſo, when they die 
in any ordinary way. - | 
They live, (that particular Incident on- 
ly excepted) to a great Ape, from ten to 
forty Year, and ſtill contrary to the Pike 


and ſeveral other Fiſh, the older and the 
larger they are, the better; and the fat- 


ter they are, the more delicious is their 
Fleſh. It is alſo faid, that they grow in 


Bigneſs to the End of their Lives; tho'I 


never heard of any that ever ſaw a Carp 
above two Foot long; but they will be 
then exceeding deep in the Body, and 
thick. RS; | 
The Male Carp is efteemed better than 
the Female, and ſome ſay the white Carp 
is better than the yellow; but I muſt ac- 
knowledge, that I think otherwiſe, and 
that the yellow Fiſh is both the en 
| | | an 
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and the ſweeteſt. They begin to ſpawn 
at three Years old, and will hold it till 
thirty Years, as has been prov'd by Ex- 
ny | © i Ts 
There can no Reaſon he aſſign'd for it, 
that Jever met with, but 'tis alledg'd, 
that a Carp will not bite in the River, ſo 
that no angling. is 12075 purpoſe there; 
but that in a Pond they will bite freely: 
That the laſt is true, Experience proves; 
bur. as to the firſt}, I can only ſay that it is 
true they do not bite freely in the Rivers, 
becauſe they are ſo often diſturb'd 3 but 
ſome Carp have been taken in the Rivers 
too, tho? very rarely. Tis generally ſaid, 
that the River Carp are the beſt, which 
F fee no Reaſon, for, except it be, that 
they are ſo rarely to be taken out of the 
. e eee 
If you reſolve to angle for Carps, you 
ſhould bait. the Ground very well the 
Night before, and this you may do with 
_ ſeveral Things; as with the Raſpings of 
Bread, made into ſmall Lumps, and 
moiſtn'd to a Paſte, either with Hogs 
Blood, or with the Liquor of a Pot, in 
which a Piece of freſh Veal has been 
boil'd, or with Grains not above half 
brew'd out, or with Ground Malt; but 
the latter will not fink to the Bottom 
_—_ readily, 
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readily, and therefore may blow away 
with the Wind, or drive with the Water; 
to another part of the Pond before it 
ſinks, and ſo cheat you; to avoid which, 
mind which way the Wind blew when 
you firſt threw it in, and fiſh that way, 
beginning where you intended to begin, 
and yon will ſoon find where your Even- 
ing Bait grounded. - 1 >: 

In angling for a Carp, you muſt be ſure 
to keep out of ſight, and move your Rod 
as little as poſſible ; for his Eyes are al- 
ways open, and he is ſo very vigilant, 
that if he ſees the leaſt Twig ſtir, he is 
gone: Nor will he return again like the 
Chub, but if once he ſees you, you fhalt 
be fure never to ſee him, that is to ſay, 

not that time. | I 

Early in the Morning, or late in the 
Evening, are the niceſt Times to fiſh for 
a Carp; tho' he will bite all Night lon 
in the hot Weather, and when the T 
light is in the Air, all Night; the Reaſon 
is, becauſe then he can ſte the Bait; but. 
if the Night is dark, he will very rarely 
bite. | 

When you ſtrike him, it muſt be with 
a ſmart, ſtrong Hand ; but as ſoon as you 
feel you have him at Hook, you muſt let 
him go as you do with a Pike, for he is a 
| 55 ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, heavy Fiſh, and will tear all to 
Pieces if you do not give him Play : He 
will alſo ſtruggle longer than either Pike 
or Trout, and ſometimes if he is not 
hook'd by the Jaw, but in the Throat, 
he will haul back till you almoſt. draw his 
Entrails out at his Mouth: He is in ſhort, 
as bold and ſtont when he is taken, as he 
Is wary and timerous before; and at laſt, 
when you have as it were, tir'd him, and | 
you wou'd think he was dead, you muſt 
be very careful how yon land him; for 
he will then make as it were, his laſt Ef- 
forts, and will not quit the Water with- 
out ſtruggling to the utmoſt, for his Life. 

He lies as the Chub does, about Mid- 
water, but higher or lower, as the Wea- 
ther is hotter or colder; when you fiſh 
for him, you muſt uſe a Float of Quil, for 
he will not bear the Sight of any thing lar- 
ger, and a fine, but very ſtrong Line; in 
hot Weather, they will bite at a good 
large Lob Worm, juſt at the Top of the 

Water, as the Trout bites at a Fly; but 
the beſt Baits for a Carp, are good ſweet 
Paſts, made according to Art, of which 
in its place. A noted Angler has left it, as 
a Secret in angling for Carp, that you 
ſhould take a little Bit of Scarlet Cloth 
dipt in Oil of Petre, or the Rock, and 

| place 
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place it juſt above the Hook, with a Bait 
of Gentles below upon the Hook ; I name 
it, becauſe 'tis directed, as I ſay, by*a ce- 
lebrated Angler: But I cannot ſay I ever 
ſaw it tried with any Succeſs ; the Scarlet 
ſhould'be not above half an Inch ſquare, or 
thereabouts.. . 0s nn 
Ina Word, when you fiſh for a Carp, 
your principal Care muſt be, not to be 
ſeen, but if poſſible, to get behind ſome 
Tree, or Stump, or Buſh, from whence 
you may ſecurely caſt your Line; or if the 
Bank be bare of Trees, then lie down 
flat on the Ground; ſome will carry 
Blinds over Night, and ſet them on the 
Bank of the Pond, or the River, where 
they are to angle ; but I can aſſure them, 
that if the Carp has been us'd to the place, 
and ſees ſomething ſtand up, which was 
not there before, he will be as ſhy of the 
Blind, as he would be of the Angler, un- 
leſs it has ſtood there ſome time ; the beſt 
Blind therefore, would be to caſt up 
a little Knoul or Heap of Earth, on the 
Bank, about two or three Foot high, not 
more, and pretty long, and parallel with 
the Bank, that it may not ſeem a new 
thing, ſticking in a few very low Buſhes 
on the Top of it, all the Length, juſt ſuch 
as are to be ſeen on the reſt of the _ 
an 
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and no other; behind this, the Angler 
may lie ſecure, and may ſo contrive it, as 
to have a loop Hole or two in it, to peep 
through, and if need be, to thruſt his 
Rod out at. Xs 

As ſoon as the Fiſh has taken his Bait, 
and he has ſtruck him, the Angler may 
then ſhow' himſelf as he-pleaſes, for the 
Fiſh is ſure to fly to the fartheſt oppoſite 
ſide of the Pond, or River, or to the next 
Hank of Weeds; and he mult let his Line 
run out its full Length, if requir'd, and 
then beſtir himſelf to draw him gently 
out again, if he can; letting him run 
again very nimbly, as ſoon as he feels 
him pull again, and fo ſeveral times after 
one another, till by Degrees he will feel 
him tire, and decline in Vigor, and fo at 
laſt, by little and little, come to Land, 
like a Dog in a String; then be ſure to 
ſtand ready with the Landing Net, or 
you may loſe all when you thought your 
ſelf moſt ſecure. 3 N 


Of the Tench. 


The Tench is the Carp's younger Si- 
ſter, and oftentimes they are Companions 
in the ſame Pond: The Tench is-call'd, 
the Phyſician of the River; for the Slime, 
; 8 
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or What elſe it may be calld,. upon his 
Surface, is of ſuch a ſanative Quality, and 
ſo balſamick, that if another Fiſh be hurt 
or wounded, if ſhe can ſwim cloſe to a 
Tench, and rub her ſelf againſt his Side, 
ſhe ſhall be head. 1 

This may be true or not be true, as you 
pleaſe, for it ſeems more difficult to know, 
than to believe it; and the Difficulty, or 
rather Impoſſibility, of coming at the 
Truth of the Fact, makes the Belief of it 
the more doubtful and diffcult: But this 
part of it is manifeſt, and has been pro- 
ved by Experiments made, that if you 
take a Tench wounded with a Spear, or 
otherwiſe, if not too much hurt to live, or 
if you wound her lightly with a Knife,and 
put her into ſome Water of the ſame Pond 
ſhe came out of, the balſamick Influence of 
its own Slime, ſhall heal the Wound, eyen 
to Admiration. But this is by the way. 

The Tench is often in the ſame Pond 
with the Carp, and will live very well 
where the Carp lives; but the Tench 
will alſo live and thrive too, where the 
Carp would not live, I mean in foul, dirty, 
and muddy Water ; hence he loves Ponds 
better than Rivers, and muddy Pits bet- 
ter than both ; and this is the Reaſon why 
the largeſt Tench in England are found — 
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the Iſle of Ely, in the Dikes, and artificial 
Dreins there, where the Water often 
ſtagnates and ſtinks for want of a free 
Channel Courſe ; and where the Bottoms 
are mooriſh and ſoft, ſo as a Pike may be 
run down to the Head with very little 
Obſtruction ; here *tis very frequent to 
take Tench from fourteen to twenty In- 
ches long, and thick to a Wonder; their 
Fleſh alſo fatter, I will not ſay wholſomer, 
than in any Rivers whatever. And from 
this part of the Country, they are by an 
extraordinary Method, in large Fats of 
Water, brought by Land Carriage in 
Waggons to London Markets; as are alſo, 
ſeveral other large Fiſh, particularly Carp, 
Eels, and ſome Pike : The Water 1s re- 


newed as they ſee Occalion, at the Inns 


where the Waggons lodge; and the Casks 
have large Flaps, like the ſmall Wicket 
of a Lock Floodgate, to ſhut down and 
lock at Night, to prevent the Fiſh being 


taken out, and is laid open a Days when 


they travel, to give the Fiſh Air. 
Ir is remarkable of the Tench, more 
particularly than of the Carp, that in 
ſome Ponds they will breed moſt wonder- 
fully, but will never grow to any Size, 
tho they were to live there twenty Year; 
whereas, take them out and put them in- 
e b 9 bat 
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to freſh Ponds, of a differing Soil, they 
will grow exceedingly ; and on the other 
Hand, in thoſe Ponds where they grow 
ſo large, there they will not breed free- 
Iy, if at all: But in the Places I mention'd 
above in the Iſle of Eh, particularly in 
Whittleſea Meer, they both breed and feed 
large, in the ſame Water. 
The Fleſh of the Tench bears ſome 
Scandal, as if it was both ill taſted and 
unwholſome; that he taſtes of the Mud 
which he came out of, and that his ſmell 
is like the Smell of ſtagnated Ditches : But 
| muſt take Leave to differ from them, 
and obſerve, that it is generally owing to 
the Ignorance of the Eater, or of the 
Taker; namely, by killing and eating 
him when he is out of Seaſon : Then in- 
deed he will eat unſavoury and ill taſted, 
and io will any other Fiſh, even the Sal- 
mon it ſelf. | | „ 
The Tench is a full ſizd, deep bodied 
Fiſh; he has large Fins, and full Eyes, 
with a red Circle round them ; he has 
Scales, tho they are very ſmall and 
ſmooth, ſo that moſt People think he has 
none; but 'tis evident, by the Hardneſs 
of his Outſide, which is ſometimes fo 
hard, that 'tis as if the Fiſh were incloſed 
in a Shell; his Eyes are of a Gold con 
| [ an 
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and he is barbd at either Side his Mouth; 
if the Fleſh of a Tench excels at any time, 


tis when he is cur'd and pickled, like a 


Sturgeon, when, he eats as firm, and cuts 
as white, but in my judgment, exceeds 
the Sturgeon very much, in Reliſh and 
Tenderneſs ; but this, 7 /ay, muſt be when 
the Fiſh is very large, and full grown. 
They ſpawn in the hotteſt of the Sum- 


mer, from Midſummer Day, to a Fort- 


Night in July; after which, and for a 


Month before, they are out of Seaſon till | 


September; all the reſt of the Year they 

are good, and fit for the Table, and with 

skilful cooking, are excellent Eating. 
And here it is not improper to take 


Notice, how the unskilful, or over- cove- 
tous Angler's taking all Fiſh that comes to 


his Hook, and not throwing back the 


_Fiſh that are out of Seaſon at that parti- 


cular time, is not only deſtructive to the 
Breed of the Fiſh themſelves, but is one 

reat Reaſon, if not the chief Reaſon, 
why ſeveral Kinds of Fiſh, otherwiſe ve- 
ry good, are depreciated and diſparag'd, 
as ill taſted, without Relliſh, ſlimy, mud- 
dy, unwholſome, and the like; whereas 
would they ſtay and taſte the ſame in the 


Prime of their Seaſon, they would be of 
a quite differing Opinion, and the Credit 


of 
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of the Creature would be preſery'd, as its 
Goodneſs deſerves. 3 

The Time for angling for a Tench, is 
much the ſame as for a Carp; viz. early 
in the Morning, and early in the Even- 
ing; namely, from four to nine, both 
Morning and Evening: In the hot 
Months, they will hardly bite at all in the 
Day,. but then they will bite freely all 
the Night, They are alſo more ſurely ta- 
ken in the Night, during thoſe Months, 
the Twilight giving them Light enough 
to ſee the Bait, and yet hatdly Light 
enough to ſee the Line or Rod, much leſs 
the Angler, who is ſuppoſed to be far- 
ther off; but then, as is noted above, in 
thoſe hot Months they are out of Seaſon, 
and ought not to be taken or fiſh'd for 
at all. 1 | 

In thoſe hot Seafons, the Tench will 
lie ſo ſecurely on, that is near, the Top 
or Surface of the Water, that it is eaſy to 
bring a Nooſe or Snare over his Head, 
and halter him out of the Water; this 
Nooſe ſhould be made of a Link of two 
Hairs only, and not twiſted too much, 
that it may both appear the ſmaller, and 
ſlip the ſmoother ; it is to be tyed to the 
End of the Line, juſt where the Hook 
uſed to be plac'd, and ſo hung over his 

T2 Head 
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Head with a long Rod, the Line hanging 
perpendicular ; then the Nooſe is let fall 
very ſoftly into the Water, juſt before 


the Fiſh, and not ſuffered to touch him, 


till you are ſure *tis fairly round his Body, 
then give a gentle Pull, and you have 
him faſt, juſt over the Gills and firſt Fin, 
and *tis not in his Power to ſhift it off, 
nor indeed can he ſtruggle, for his Body 
being hard girt about, the Fins wherein 
lies his Strength,are cramp'd and diſabled, 
and he comes up as quietly as if he had no 
Life in him. 

But unleſs this Sport be practiſed in the 
Spring Months, when ſometimes the hot 
Weather ſets in early, the Fiſh is naught, 
and not worth taking; ſome People, I 
know, think a large Fiſh always in Sca- 
ſon when they can catch him; of theſe 1 
have ſpoken already, and fhall only add, 
ſuch People ought never to complain of a 
Fiſh eating flaſhy and muddy, and not 


_ taſting well, the Fault being all their 


OWN. 
The Tench, like the Carp, will live a 
great while out of the Water, which 
makes it eaſy when Gentlemen farm or 
cleanſe their Ponds, to remove: them 
from one place to another, tho' at ſeve- 
ral Miles Diſtance. The Baits for a Tench, 
5 | are 
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are much the ſame as for a Carp, but you 
may take this with yon too, that there 
needs not half the Caution or Art to be 
uſed in angling for the Tench, as for the 
Carp; the Tench bites fair, but not ſo 
freely as ſome other Fiſh, but he is not ſo 
ſhy as the reſt; I have ſeen a Tench hal- 
tred and pulFd out of a Pond, and mark'd, 
by cutting off a Piece of his Tail, and I 
have haltred out the fame Fiſnh, in the 
ſame Place, the very next Day, and ſo 
again the third Day, when we executed 
him, becauſe he would not take Warning. 
The Sport in angling for a Tench, is 
not(however) very good, becanſe they bite 
ſlowly and awkwardly, and you. ſcarce 
know whether you have a Rite, or not; 
and when you have ſtruck him, he makes © 
very little ſtir about it, neither runs with 
the Bait, or ſtruggles, except juſt a little 
at quitting his Element, the Water. 
Some adviſe dipping the Worms in 
Tarr, when you bait for a Tench, and 
tell us, that we ſhall have much the bet- 
ter Sport; but I cannot recommend it 
from Experience: In ſhort, I think it a ve- 
ry improbable Method, nor have I ever 
found the Sport mend, upon a Trial of 

that kind. 1 
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Of the Bream. 


The Bream is the only flat freſh Water 
Fiſh ; *tis a ſtately and beautiful Fiſh,when 
full grown, and very large, but they are 
not very numerous; the Fleſh of the 
| Bream is very good, not ſo ſoft as that 
of the Flounder and Plaice, or ſo firm as 
that of the Turbet; forme think the 
Bream and the Carp both of a kind, and 
differing only in Shape, and add, that the 
Bream is nothing but a flat Carp, and the 
Carp nothing but a deep Bream ; but this 
is a Miſtake; the Fleſh alſo of the Bream 
Is eſteem'd the beſt of the two. 

They breed both in the Rivers, and 
Ponds, but in the latter much freer and 
better, than in the former; and if the 
Soil ſuits them, they will be very fat, and 
very large; he will alſo be very long 
growing, but grows very fleſhy ; alſo they 
multiply fo faſt, that they are often obli- 
ged to clear the Ponds of them, leaſt they 
mould ſpoil the other Fiſh. 1 
Some think they engender promiſcu- 
oully with the Roach, and fo make a Ba- 
ſtard Breed of both; but I ſee no Reaſon 
to believe this part; it is true, the Roach 
is a flat ſided, or flat bellied Fiſh, but the 
py 5 Bream 
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Bream is flat back'd, almoſt like the 
Flounder. N e 
The Bream when in the River, loves 
ſlow Streams, and deep muddy Places, 
and therefore is chiefly found under 
Bridges, and in Mill Ponds; the River 
Mole in Surrey, is noted for large Bream, 
about Darking Bridges, and upwards ; as 
alſo, the Medway in Kent. DIS. 
They bite beſt in windy Weather, and 
when the Water is rough; and when in 
Ponds, when the Waves are high, you 
find the Bream always in the higheſt part 
of them: Their time of feeding is uncer- 
tain, but if the Weather be dark and ha- 
Zy, and with a ſmart Gale of Wind, they 
will bite all Day long. | 
They ſpawn about Midſummer, juſt 
with the Tench, and are in Seaſon alſo, as 
the Tench are; there's no Art at all in 
fiſhing for them, for if they are ſtruck, 
they preſently yield, and are not only ta- 
— but even landed, without any Diff- 
. e 
The uſual Baits for the Bream, are 
Worms, Waſps, Gentles, Graſhoppers 
without their Legs, but he is never an- 
gled for upon the Surface of the Water, 
as in the ſeveral Sorts of Fiſh already ſpo- 
ken of, but under Water, and at Ground; 
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he likewiſe bites at Paſtes ef moſt ſort, 


eſpecially if they have any rank Smell 


with them. 

You muſt fiſh with a Float, meaſuring 
firſt your Depth, and if you bait the 
Ground with Grains, or ground Malt, 
juſt wetted, that it may fink, you will 
ſeldom miſs of Sport; for they will come 
eagerly to your Ground Bait. 


| Of the Barble. 


The Barble is a comely, beautiful Fiſh, 
handſome in Shape, and his Scales are pla- 
ced in a moſt exact and curious manner; 
he is long, like the Pike, tho' not quite 
fo long, will grow to be very large, and 
then his proportion'd Parts belt ſhow 
themſelves: He is calld a Barble, from 
the Barbs which hang at his Noſe, or 
Snout, and are calFd Wattles in the North 
of England, but here they call them Barbs ; 
whether he is call'd the Barble from thoſe 


Excreſcences of Fleſh hanging about him, 


or whether they are call'd Barbs from their 
being ſo peculiar to him, I ſhall not un- 
dertake to determine; but I know no 
Fiſh has them to ſuch a Degree, as the 
_Barble and the Tench. "pf 


He 
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He delights in Rivers and running 
Waters, but will not live. in a Pond, or 
at leaſt he will not thrive there ; like the 
Chub, he forts with his own kind, and 
they jove to live together; if they take 
to a particular place in a River, they 
ſcarce ever leave it; and I have known a 
Barble Hole, be a Barble Hole in one par- 
ticular River, for twenty Years together, 
and how much longer it had been fo, 
cou'd not be certain. 

They generally chooſe a gravelly Shoal, 
and lie at one End of it; and if its near 
the Shore, they get under the Bank, where 
routing with their Noſes like a Hog, if 
there was not a hollow Shelf before, they 
will make it ſo, and under the Cover of 
it, they lie ſucking the Earth of the Bank, 
and the fineſt of the Gravel, upon which. 
it is ſaid, they in part ſubli ſt, eſpecially 
in Winter, and cold Weather?! | 

In the Summer Weather, he comes out 
from under the Bank, and lies at the Head 
of the Shoal or Sand, as above; if he is 
not compleatly furniſhed with ſuch a Re- 
treat as this of a Bank, he ſeeks it under, 
Bridges, and about the Mill Tails, or the. 
Apron of Sluices, Floodgates, and Wears ;. 
ng . have my ſelf enn them in the. 
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Middle of the Locks, under the Sterlings 
of London Bridge. e 
In ſuch Places as theſe, however, he 


finds a pretty ſure Harbour, nor can the 


fierceſt ſhooting of the Current drive him 
out; at the Beginning of Winter, he 
ſnifts his Haunts, and lies in deep Water, 
and under the Banks, as above. 


The Barble is a go Fiſh to look af, a 
good ſporting Fiſh for the Angler; but 
he is not ſo famous upon the Table, as he 
is pleaſant upon the Hooke ; and yet as [ 
faid before of the Tench, if he is taken in 


the prime of his ſeaſon his Fleſh is not to 


be diſparaged, either for Taſte or whol- 
ſome Nouriſhment, and even at worſt 
what you may think you fail of in the 
Flavour and agreeable Taſte which you 
Jook for in the Barble, and which you are 
Fore to find in the Carp and the Pike, and 
the Trout, &. may be as much owing 
to the Ignorance of your Cook, and the 
deficiency of its Dreſſing as to any thing 
elſe ; but it muſt be acknowledged, that 
what is wanting in Taſte, if any Thing is 
wanting there, is made up in the Sport, 
for the Barble is a true ſporting Fiſh, and 
tis very pleaſant Angling for him, for he 
bites often but very wary and co 
Py an 
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and yet with a dexterous Hand, he is 
a t laſt taken hold of and ſecur'd. 

Yet when you have hook'd him your 
Work is not done, or your Sport over, 
for he ſtrugles hard, and very long, and 
as he is a very ſtrong Fiſh, ſo he never 
gives out While he has any Life in him, 
eſpecially if he be a large fullgrown Fiſh 3 
and if you do not deal very cunningly with 
him, and manage him artfully, he will 
break all away.Line and Rod, and every 
thing, and run quite away with it all. 

He bites well in the Night, and ſome 
fiſh for him with a little Bell at the end 
of the Rod, and fo ſticking the Rod in the 
Ground wait the tinkling of the Bell, and 
ſuch vigilent Anglers are fure to know 
the haunt of the Barble, ard will have 
two or three Lines out at a time, placing 
themſelves between them, that ſo they may 
know which Line to run to as ſoon as they 

hear the Bell, of which hereafter. 

The biting of the Barble is to be niee- 
ly watch'd by Daylight, for if you are not 
very careful, he will get your Bait off of 
the Hook, and never come in Danger of 
the Hook it ſelf; and therefore you muſt 
be careful in putting the Bait on, ſo that 
he cannot by taking the Top of it in his 
Mouth, draw it off of the Hook; for be 
5 16 wu 
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will ſuck it ſo ſtrongly, and pull ſo cauti- 
ouſly, and yet ſo hard withal, that he 
will have it off the Hook, if it be poſſible. 
In the Night you have no Remedy, but 
by often taking up your Lines to ſee if the 
Bait remains on the Hook, and renew it 
if it be gone; in the Day, you muſt let 
him nibble and ſuck, and when he does ſo, 
you may gently draw with your Hand, as. 
if the Worm was pulling it ſelf to get 
from him, and then he will be a little 
the more eager and greedy, and when 


you find he has it, ſtrike him, the ſooner 
- "The better, for he no ſooner has it in his 


Mouth, but he claps his Jaws. faſt toge- 
ther, as if he was ſtill ſucking at the Bait, 
Þ that with a ſmart Pull, you can hardly 
fail taking hold ſome-where or other. 
The niceſt Bait for a Barble, is a well 
four'd, clean Red. Worm, or Dew Worm, 
or the Gentle alſo very clean; he is taken 
alſo, with a Bait of New Cheeſe, and. 
with-Paſtes, and with the Bait call'd the 
Bob; but theſe light Baits not being capa- 
ble of being well faſtn'd to the Hook, *tis. 
very eaſily drawn off by ſuch a cunning 
Fellow, and ſo dextrous as the Barble is; 
therefore the Worm is the ſureſt way to 
work him. Mo 55 
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The Barble — ubout March, but 
is ſo little the worſe, and ſo ſoon recovers 
himſelf, that he is in Seaſon again about 
Mid- April, eſpecially if the Weather be 
warm; if you take a Barble with the 
Row or Spawn within her, let your Cook | 
have Notice not to dreſs it, for it is not 
good to eat; tho Lam far from the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who tell us it is Poiſon : if 
I was ſure the Spawn were Poiſon, I 
ſhould be far from the Opinion I have 
mentioned above, viz. that the Fiſh 
which came of the Spawn cou'd be good 
for Food. | 

The Barble keeps in Company with his 
Kind, old and young togCther ; ſo that 
where you catch one, you may find more; 
if you have Patience; and as I ſaid above, 
they ſeldom change their Habitation, but 
once a Barble Hole, and always a Barble 
Hole for many Years. They grow very 
large, and [I have heard ofa Barble weigh- 
ing eight Pound.and a Half, but 1 believe 
that is * rare to find. 


Of the Pearch. 


The N is a very good, well taſted, 
and wholſome Fiſh, and is valued as ſuch, 
next the three firſt _— (Salmon, 

| Trout, | 
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Trout, and Carp) eſpecially if he be large 
and full grown ; his biggeſt uſual Growth 
is fifteen or ſixteen Inches, they talk of 


ſome much bigger in the Fens, but I have 


not met with any, tho' I have often fiſh'd 
in the Fens, and in the greateſt Rivers 
Res: | | 
The Pearch is the only Champion, that 
_ defies that voracious Tyrant, the devour- 
ing Pike: He (the Pearch) will ſwim by 
him (the Pike) in his greateſt Fury, and 
ſticking up his Hog Back with five dread- 
ful Spikes upon the Fins of it, the Pike, 
who knows him too it ſeems, will not of- 
fer to meddle, tho? the Pearch be ever fo 
ſmall: His Skin too is arm'd with hard 


Scales, as if in a Shell; ſo that if the 


Pike took him into his Mouth, he cou'd 
not eaſily cruſh or wound him. 

The River Pearch is eſteemed much the 
beſt of the two, but the Sea, or Salt Wa- 
ter Pearch, is the beſt of all, and will be 
much thicker and deeper bodied, than the 
River or Pond Pearch, but not much 
longer. 

The middling ſort of Rivers are moſt 


agreeable to the Pearch, not fierce, rapid 


Streams, ſuch as the Darwent or Tees, in 

the North, or ſuch as the Wiley and the 

Avon at Salisbury; but ſuch as the Pee 
8 N la 
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land Rivers of the Thames, and Ouſe, and 
Warwickſhire Avon, Streams that are net- 
ther fierce or dull. „ 
The little River Mole in Surrey, as well 
after it has paſs'd the Swallows, as before, 
is famous for Pearch; and very large 
Pearch are found in the Charwell, by G- 
ford; as alſo in the Thames, from Windſor, 
upwards. | 5 0 5 
They love clear Water, and good firm, 
gravelly, or pebly Bottoms; if you take 
a Pearch out of a ſlow, thick, muddy Ri- 
ver, you may diſtinguiſh its Goodneſs in 
the Taſte of it; neither are the Fiſh 
themſelves fo lively, fo ſprightly, and 
brisk, in ſuch Waters, as in others; for 
the Pearch is a chearful looking Fiſh, al- 
ways ſcouring about, and hunting its 
Prey, and if it be confin'd to a foul, flow, 
thick Water, it grows dull and heavy, 
and conſequently is not well ſupply'd 
with Food for its Growth. lt is a thick, 
deep bodied Fiſh, and its Fleſh is ſolid 
and good, as above. | | 
They chooſe deep, hollow Banks, like 
the Barble, where they will make Holes 
in the Sides, big enough to lie in, and 
will get into them and lodge, as if in a 
_ Houſe; and the cunning Anglers know 
thoſe Holes ſo well, that they will often 
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grope them out, and take them up with 
their Hands. They lie under thoſe Banks 
generally forty or fifty in a Place together,, 
and if you happen to throw into a right 

 Haunt, and take one Pearch, your way is, 

keep to the Place; for if you take one, 
you may take them all, one by one; for 
they are bold biting Fiſh, and have not 
Knowledge enough of what happens, to 
take warning by the Fate of their Friends; 
but if you hook one, and let it drop in 
again, you may give over for the preſent 
in that Place; for that one runs in a 

Fright down to their Retreats, and all the 
reſt go with her; however, they will come 
out again a few Hours after, and be as 
eaſy to take, as ever. : 

They ſpawn but once a-Year, which is. 
generally in February, and the Beginning 
of March; and they are in Seaſon all the 
reſt of the Months: In a Word, when 
you can catch them, you may be ſure 
they are good; for the two other Months, 
which are their ſpawning Months, they 

The proper Baits for a Pearch, afe 
clean well ſcour'd Worms, of all the 
uſual Sorts ; alſo prepar'd Baits, ſuch as 
Bobs of both Sorts, Paſtes, and.in a Word, a 
almoſt any thing; for the Pearch is no 
33 a 
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dainty Feeder, but on the contrary; ex- 
ceeding ravenous and eager, and there- 
fore if you get but among them, you ne- 
yer fail of good Sport, whatever you fiſh 
with, except a Fly, for that they do not 
_ underſtand, and never meddle with it. 

He is a bold. Biter, and yet ſometimes 
will play about the Bait, come and nib it, 
and be gone, as if he had come to ſee 
what it was, had ſpied the Hook, and 
was aware of it ; but let him alone, and 
do not ſtrike too ſoon, for he will be cer- 
tain' to come again, and to take it down 
at laſt, and then you have him. 

When you have ſtruck him, if he be a 
large one he will pull ſtrongly, and will 
ſtruggle long for his Life, and ſometimes, 
by 1 know not what Art, he will get off 
of the Hook, when you think you are ſure 
of him ; you muſt therefore give him time 
to bite, and if poſſible, be ſure that he 
takes it down before you ſtrike him, or 
elſe you. will loſe him, which is the moſt _ 
vexatious thing to an Angler, next to 
that of hanging his Hook out of Reach, 
that can happen to him. 

You fiſh for a Pearch, in the ordinary 
Way, with Float, either Quill or Cork, 
as you ſee fit; he lies about Midwater, 
but ſome think tis beſt to lay for him at 

Ee | Ground, 
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Ground, tho” I think ſix Inches above the 
Ground better; in cold Weather indeed, 
1 Pearch lies deeper, as all other Fiſh 
3 
As the Pearch is a great Devourer of 
the ſmall Fiſh, ſo you may bait with a 


Minnow, a Loach, or ſinall Seven Eyes, 


and if you lay for a large Pearch, theſe 
are the beſt Baits you can uſe; but then 
you muſt expect no Pearch under ten In- 
ches or a Foot long, and conſequently 
have the leaſt tho? the beſt Sport; alſo he 
bites well at a young Frog, when in Sea- 
ſon, *tis a kind of a Dainty to him, and 
he bites greedily at it. 


Of the Pope, or Ruff. 


The Ruff is a common Fiſh, and not 
much valned hereabouts, but it is becauſe 
it differs extremely from the Ruff of the 
River Tare, about Norwich, of which Mr. 


Cambden ſpeaks very particular, and which 


1 have mentioned already; but the Ruff 
in theſe Parts, which is more properly 


calbd a Pope, is a ſmall Fiſh, not bigger 


than a Gudgeon, having a great Head, a 
wide Mouth, and a ſmall Body, a nimble 
iprightly Fiſh. | 


They 
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They are mnch of the Nature of a 
Pearch, bur not to be compar'd to him 
for Value, becauſe ſo very little; yet they 
eat very well: They lie altogether, and 
generally in little Shoals, and fmall Pits, 
where with a Caſting Net, I have ſeen 
hve Hundred pullꝰd out at a Throw,meer- 
ly for Sport, and thrown in again, and 
then catch'd again and again, to ſee if 
they were made ſhy and wary by the Dan- 

er; but they were like a ſort of other 

ol- hardy People, that ſhou'd have more 
Wit, but never take warning. 

It is the ſame Caſe with Anglers, for 
if you light of a Hole where the Popes 
he, they bite fo greedily, that you may 
pull them out almoſt as faſt as you can 
throw in, and on ſuch an Occaſion, you 
may put three Hooks on to one Line, and 
tis much if you do not often bring up one 
upon every Hook. They love a ſandy 
Bottom. and will grow very fat and 
ſweet, if they have ſuch a Place where 
they like. | | . 

The Ruff which 1 have mentioned 
above, is very different from this we call 
the Pope, and has its Name from the 
Roughneſs of its Coat; and ſo its Name 
| ſhould be ſpelt Rouon; whereas the Ruff 
which we call a Pope, is call'd ſo "IT 

| 8 
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his Gills and Head ſtrutting out, makes 
him look as if he had a Ruff about his 
Neck ; and his Name is therefore ſpelt 
Rory. -' | : 
The Deſcription of the Ruff, or Rough, 
in the River Lare, is, that his Body is all 
over prickly, and rough, with ſharp 
prickly Fins, like the Pearch; in Colour a 
dusky brown, but paleiſh yellow on the 
Belly; mark'd by the Chaws with a dou- 
ble Courſe of Semicircles ; the Eye of two 
Colours, the upper Half dark brown, and 
the lower Half pale yellow, the Ball and 
Sight of it black as Jet, with a Line along 
the Back, which looks like a Liſt, and 
faſtned with a String round the Body 
a-thwart (that is to ſay, it looks as if it 
was ſo tyed thwart) the Fins are all 
full of black Spots, which Fins are arm'd 
with ſharp Spikes, like the Pearch, and 
they always are ſtiff and briſtled up when 
the Fiſh is angry, but flat when his Paſſi- 
on is oyer, -and continue ſo. 1 
All this intimates, that this Ruff differs 
from that which we call by that Name; 
but beſides this, 'tis alſo a larger Fiſh: 
But I return to the Ruff as we underſtand 
it, and as we call it a Pope. He is, as] 
faid, a pleaſant Fiſh to angle for, he bites 
greedy, and is catch'd eaſy ; the Bait moſt 
| 2 proper 
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proper. for him, is the ſame as for a 
Pearch ; particularly he hites at the ſmall 
Red Worm ſcour'd and clean, and at the 
Worm call'd a Gilt Tail; alſo at Gentles 
and Caddy : If you find a Haunt of theſe 
Popes, and are minded to catch a great 
many, throw a Basket full or two of Sand 
or light, dry Earth, into the Place, and 
they come to it, juſt as the Gudgeon does 
to a Bank of Sand rak'd up and diſturb'd : 
If you do thus, you may catch Hundreds 
in a Day. As to their Seaſon, they are 
ſeldom out of Seaſon when you can catch 
them, for when they ſpawn, they run 
among the Weeds, and into Deeps,where 
you cannot come at them. 


: Of the Roach and the Dace. 


The Roach and Dace may go together, 
as they do in the River, for they often 
ſwim together, and are much of a kind; 
indeed if there is any Difference, the 
Dace is eſteem'd the better Fiſh to eat; 
but if the Roach be in Seaſon, ſhe will vie 
with the Dace on all Occaſions. _ 

There is indeed a Difference in them 
in the River, and that very conſiderable; 
the Dace ſpawns in March, the Roach not 
till May; again, the Spawn of the Roach 
* 8 4 15- 
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is an excellent Diſh, and eats very : 


but the Spawn of the Dace is not; yet 
the Fleſh of the Dace is ſofter and ſweeter 
than that of the Roach; nor is the Dace 
ſo bony, and therefore not ſo troubleſome 
in eating. When the Roach is out of Sea- 
Ton, you may know it by feeling, for his 
Scales lie as rough upon his Back, they 
feel like the back Side of an Oyſter Shell, 
but if he is in Seaſon, they lie flat and 
ſmooth, and feel flick in your Hand, as 
the Dace. The Roach is broad, deep bo- 
died, but flat ſided, and thin; the Dace 
is long, not deep bodicd, but thicker 
than the Roach; the Roach grows to the 
largeſt Size, and will be ſometimes twelve 
or fourteen Inches long; the Dace will 
be as long, but then as the Dace is a long 


narrow Fiſh, a Dace of twelve Inches will 


not weigh above half ſo much as a Roach 
of a Foot long. 
But the Reaſon why I join them thus 
together, is, for that the fiſhing or an- 
ling for them is juſt the ſame, the Baits 
or them are the ſame, and they are 
much the ſame in their way of managing 
themſelves : They are prodigious Breed- 
ers, and it is meet they ſhould be ſo, for 
there are 8 Numbers of them de- 
ſtroy'd; for they are Food for almoſt all 
ä | | the 
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the Fiſh that live by eating of other Fiſh. 
They will both of them bite at a Fly, 
but the Roach takes it within the Water, 
and the Dace upon the Surface of the Wa- 
ter; accordingly if you angle for them, 
you muſt angle for the Roach in about 
two Foot deep, but for the Dace within 
two Inches of the Bottom. : 
The Italians make a great Dainty of the 
Dace, or Dare, for they pickle them as 
they do Anchovies; ſome ' pickle them 
here alſo, juſt as they do Herrings, and 
they will eat much better than the Her- 
rings. They are beſt, and fatteſt, in Fe- 
bruary and March, which is a little before 
they ſpawn, and then they are ſweeteſt 
and largeſt roo. 825 
There is no great Craft in catching 
them, tho? they are eſteem'd a very ſubs 
til, cunning Fiſh, in their way; but when 
they are hook'd, you have no Trouble 
with them, and therefore they are calld, 
the Water Sheep, being ſo mild, and fo 
ready to yield ; it is a healthful, ſound 
Fiſh; and *tis a Proverb as I have heard 
As ſound as a Roach. 5 
The River Thames, and the River Lea, 
near London, are counted the beſt Rivers 
for theſe Fiſh, only that all the young 
Anglers _ thereabout, are continually * 
5 Work 
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work upon them, and catch a prodigious 


4 


Py, 


Number of them, which prevents their 
3 ſo large as they wou'd otherwiſe 
e. | 
They like a gravel and ſandy Bottom, 
and to lie under ſhelvy Banks, and gene- 
rally in deep Water; for this Reaſon, if 
you find the Mouth of a ſmall River or 
Brook, where it runs into a larger River, 
oppoſite to the Mouth, where the Water 
is generally deep, there you will find the 


beſt Roaches; and under a hanging Bank, 


and then in or near the ſame Place, under 
the Dark of a hanging Willow, or Alder 
Tree, there you will find the Dace. 

The Bait for them, is the ordinary red 
Worm, or Gentles, Cadis, or Cod Bait; 
as alfo, the Oak Worm, and indeed any 
thing uſua! for Bait, eſpecially good 
Paſtes; if you think it worth while to 
bait the Ground for them, you ſeldom 
miſs of Sport. 


Of the Gudgeon. 
The Gudgeon is calld, the freſh Water 
Smelt, as the Smelt 1s call'd the ſalt Wa- 
ter Gudgeon ; they are a beautiful kind 
of Fiſh as ſwims in the River, ſtrait, ſlen- 
der, neatly ſhap'd, finely ſpotted on — 
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Back and Tai), and of a bright, clear Co- 
lour, almoſt tranſparent ; but that which 
is above all, is, they are a pleaſant, well 
taſted, wholſome Fiſh to eat, eaſy of Di- 
geſtion, breed good Blood, and yield a 
ſtrong Nouriſhment. 3 
The Gudgeon loves a clear Water, a 
ſandy, or gravelly Bottom, a gentle 
Stream, not rapidly ſwift, or heavily 
ſlow and dull, and, chieffſy they delight in 
ſmall Rivers, hence *tis obſerv'd of the 
Thames, that all the {ſmaller Rivers that 
run into it, are full of excellent Gudgeons, 
but not the Thames it ſelf. _ 
Ila hot Weather, they ſpread them- 
ſelves over the whole Stream, lying how- 
ever, in large Companies near one ano- 
ther, among the Shoals; and by this 
Means, they are ſometimes ſurpriz'd by 
the Caſting Net, that Devourer of. the 
Anglers Sport, and great Numbers of 
them taken together. 5 


The River Lea, running from Hertford 
and Ware, the River running 
from Guildfort, the River Coln, running 
from Hertfordſhire to Uxbridge and Cole- 
brook, are all famous for Gudgeons; but 
the firſt is ſaid to have the heſt in England, 


and the moſt of them; indeed l have ta- 


ken excellent Gudgeons out of the River 
K | Lea, 
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Lea, of the Growth of ſeven Inches long, 


which, however, is extraordinary. Wal- 
tham Abbey is famous for Gudgeons, being 
upon the ſaid River Lea, and where the 
Citizens of London often go on purpoſe 
to eat Gudgeons. | 
In Winter Weather, and when the 
Weeds, which are their Shelter, begin to 
Tot, or are cut away by the People who 
take Care of the Rivers, the Gudgeons 
then fly to deep Water, where, however, 
the Angler meets with good Sport, and 
the Fiſh are better ſecur'd from Poachers 
with their Nets. 238 
They bite fair and bold, and will take 
Bait and Hock, all down together without 
Fear, but then you muſt take ſpecial Care 
when you fiſh for Gudgeons, not to load 
Four Hook too much, for they cannot 
take in a great Bait, and that ſets them 
a nibbling at it, and then they diſcover 
the Hook, and you hear no more of the 
Fiſh; but take a fine ſmall Hook, and a 
neat round Bait, juſt enough to cover the 
Hook, .and you never want Sport. 
When you fiſh for them in the Shal- 
Jows, the beſt way is, to take a long Pole 
with an Iron Rake at the End of it, and 
diſturb the Sand or Gravel with the Rake, 
and then throw in, and if there are 
Gudgeons 
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Gudgeons any where near, they will 
come to that place. 


The beſt angling for Gudgeons, is witha | 
Cork Float, ſo you will beſt diſtinguiſh his 


Bite; let your Bait lie at Ground, but fe 
as to drive with the Stream, which the 
Cork Float will help it to do, and keep it 
ſtirring. 1 1 | 
The uſual Bait for a Gudgeon, is the 
Red Worm clean and wholſome, not 
ſtale; or the Cadis, or Gentle, or Paſte, 


all in their Turn; and if you wound bait 


the Ground for them, the beſt way is, only 
to throw in a Basket of dry Earth, or 
Sand, and when you are ſure they are 
come to it, throw in ſome Paſte, in ſmall 
Quantities at a time, and in ſmall round 


pellets, ſuch as they may ſwallow freely - 


at once. | _—_ 
You muſt not be too haſty with a Gud- 
geon when he bites, for ſometimes he 


will nibble at your Bait a little, as if he 


had a mind to taſte it firſt, and ſee if he 
likd it; but he will come again, and then 
you have him, unleſs he has diſcover'd the 
Hook, as above; and if he has, you have 
nothing to do but to bait again with ſome 
Bait of another kind. oe: 
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There is a greater Variety in this Fiſh, 
than in any other Fiſh of the River, and 
tis not yet determined how to treat them, 
whether as a Fiſh, or as a Reptil; ſome 
who have no good Will to them, will have 
them be no better than a Species of Ser- 
pents, and will have them calfd Water 
Snakes. | a 5 
Others diſpute their Generation, and 
tell us, they are generated not by any 
Spawn, or Ove, but by the Slime of the 
Earth, impregnated by the Heat of the 
Sun, ſo that they will have them be only 
an envigorated Corruption and Putre- 
faction: Theſe, and a great many naſty 
Notions, theſe ſqueamiſh People have a- 
bout Eels, in order to help their Sto- 
machs to loath them, or at leaſt to juſtify 
a-pretended Averſion to them. 
But after all, the Eel, let him be en- 
gendred how he will, is a very good, a 
rich, nouriſhing, and wholſome Fiſh : 
They diſtinguiſh them into ſeveral Sorts, 
but we- generally know no more than two 
Sorts ; namely, the Silver Eel, and the 
Black Eel, and theſe ſeem to be of no 
$pecifick difference in kind, only as the 
| Water 
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Water is leſs clear or muddy, in which 
they are nouriſhed. 

The Eel has this Property, that tho. 
they breed in the Rivers, yet as they 
grow bigger, thoſe of them that remove - 
and go down the Stream, never attempt 
to go back again, and thoſe that reach in- 
to the Sea, never return, but continue 
there till they die, or till they grow to an 
unmeaſurable Bigneſs, and are then call d 
Congers. | 
From hence *tis to be remark'd, that 
_ catching of Eels by Weels and Leaps, at 
Mills and Sluices, and Wears, or any how 
elſe, is no Damage to the River or Wa- 
ter they are taken at, for that they once 
going down the Stream, never return, 
nor wou'd they return if they were not 
ſo intercepted. 

The Flefh of the River Eel is firm and 
good, but not of the eaſieſt Digeſture,and 
therefore not eſteemed good for tender, 
weak Stomachs, but if well digeſted, is of 
excellent good Nouriſhment. 
There 1s the Sea Eel, or Conger, the 
Lamprey Eel, .or Seven Ayes, (in the 8. 
vern) of theſe I need ſay nothing here, the 
Angler being not concern d in them, nei- 
ther indeed are they much, with 1175 Eel 
i s 3. * __ | 
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atall, for *tis very rare, if at all, that an 
Eel is drawn out by Line and Rod. 
Eels are always in Seaſon, but if they 
are at any time better than other, it is in 
the Winter; and if they are at any time 
worſe than other, it is in May; for then 
they begin to run, as they call it, that is, 
to leave their Winter Quarters, and come 
abroad. In the ſix cooler Months of the 
Year, they never ſtir from their Haunts, 
but get into the ſoft Earth, or Ouſe, or 
Sand, whateyer it is, where they fix 


tnemſelves, and bedding themſelves there 


in great Companies together, they ſeldom 
ſtir in the Day time, unleſs they are di- 
ſturb'd by any Body's mudding the Wa- 


ter, and then indeed they arc forced to 


come out ; for tho? they lie as above, bed- 
ded in the Mud, yet they lie with their 
Heads out in the clear Water, unleſs for- 
ced to the Mud for Shelter and Security, 
and then as ſoon as poſſible they endea- 
vour to come at the Water again. 

In the Day time they never ſtir atall, 
as above, unleſs by Force, and therefore 
"They are generally catch'd in the Night, 
which is done by laying of Hooks, of 
which in its place; their Haunts in the 
Day time, when they have ſhifted from 
their Winter Quarters, is always * 
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the Covert of Roots and Stocks of Trees 
and Buſhes, or under Boards and Pla nks 
lying in the N about Floodgates, 
Mills, Bridges, &. or among Piles, or 
great Stones, where there is no coming at 
them without the utmoſt Difficulty, They 
delight in ſtill Waters, and foul Ns 
Rivers or Ponds. 

And yet when they are abroad, they 
often lie at the Bottom of Sluices, an 
narrow Paſſages of Water, where the 
Current is contracted ;, and I have ſeen ve- 
ry good Eels, and many of them too, pul- 
led up juſt at dead low Water, in one of 
the very Locks or Arches of London Bridge. 

They are ſo coveted by the Pike, that a 

Piece of.an-EeFis the beſt Bait you-can of 
fer in fiſhing for a Pike. 

There are ſeveral Ways of catching 
Eels, tho? not by angling, and in the Sea- 
ſon of the Year they are taken by Day, as 
well as by Night. 

1. Brogling or ſnigling, as the Sportſ⸗ 
men N 5 (tho' I ſee no meaning in the 
Word ;) this is ſticking the Hook at the 
End off a long Rod or Pole, and holding 
the Line which the Hook is faſt to, i 
your Hand; when you have all ready, 
and the Hook. baited, you thruſt it with 
the End of the Pole into ſuch Holes, and 
ö under 
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under the Stones, or Boards and Planks, 
and among the Piles, or any place where 
you think the Eels lie, and when you have 
thruſt your Pole or Rod in, you muſt 
move it about ſo as that the Hook, which 
is but ſlightly ſtuck on for that very pur- 
poſe, may be looſen'd and parted from 
the Stick, and then draw the Stick or Pole 
out, leaving the Hook and Bait behind; 
if there be an Eel in the place, ſhe will 
ſtir a little by feeling the Motion and 
ſtirring of your Rod or Pole, and by that 
moving, as if \ſhe ſtirr'd to look out and 
fee what the Matter was, ſhe finds the 
Bait lying, which ſhe will not fail to take, 
and That effeQually, for ſhe ſwallows it 
down f6 far, that ſhe never miſſes hook- 


ing her ſelf. There's no need of ſtriking 
her, but when you find ſhe pulls, you muſt 


draw her gently out. 8 
It is to be obſery'd, that the Bel when 
ſhe lies in theſe Holes, is ſuppoſed to lie 
coiFd up round, as the Seamen coil a Ca- 
ble, with her Tail in the middle; when 
therefore ſhe firſt feels the Hook, and 
Fou begin to draw her out, ſhe will come 
pretty eaſy a little way, but when ſhe finds 
ſhe is pulPd beyond her Strength to reſiſt, 
fhe will fly to it with her Tail, and twiſt 


about the Line, and break all away, un- 
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leſs very ſtrong indeed; for which Rea- - 
ſon, the Angler muſt be ſure to have his 
Tackle more than ordinarily ſtrong ; for 
if the Eel thus twiſts her Tail about it, he 
muſt pull hard, and draw her ont all of a 
Heap, as ſhe lies, which if his Line be 
good, he may do; but then he muſt firſt 
give her time to weary her ſelf, and then 
ſhe will come the eaſier. 1 . 
This is to be praQtis'd only in hot Wea- 
ther, becauſe then only the Waters are 
low enough to come at. ſuch Places, ex- 
cept ſometimes on letting the Water out 
of Ponds, and ſtopping Sluices and Mills; 
by which Means, even in Winter, the 
Water may be low enough alſo to come 
at them, in ſuch particular Places. 
The next Method is, Bobbing for Ecls, 
a Practice chiefly uſed in the River of 
Thames; and about London, where the 
Quantity of Eels is indeed prodigious 
great, occaſioned by the ouſy Mud on the 
Shores, which partaking of the Common 
Filth of the City, are more than uſually 
nouriſhing to the Eels. "512 a 
Bobbing for Eels, is by ſtringing a large 
Number of Eels upon a fine, but ſtrong 
Packrhread, till you have two or three 
Yards of Thread thus fully ſtrung ; then 
making them all upin a Bunch of about 
| m4 7 -— 
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four or five Inches long, and not more, 
faſten the Bunch together at the Top, 
leaving the Bows to hang out like a Rnot 
of Ribbands, then faſten all to a Line, 
and the Line to a long Rod or Pole, about || © 
five to ſeven Foot long. | | 
About ſeven Inches above the Knot of || * 
Worms, faſten a Plummet of Lead, of © 
about two Ounces Weight, and thus let || © 
down the Knot of Worms to the Bottom, 
or very near it; yon need no Float, for . 
vou will feel the Worms ſhake the Line, 8 
by the Eels tugging at them; for finding JF © 
no Hook, they lay hard to get them off, > 
but the Thread hanging in their Teeth, 
they cannot diſingage themfelves ; then 
draw up your Line, not with a Jerk or 
Stroke, but a ſteady, ſwift and even rate, till | | 
they come to Land, and then flune it a ſnort 
Twitch, you ſhake the Eels off; and *tis 
very ordinary to draw up three or four at || © 
a time The uſual way is, to fit in a Boat 
wo, to bob, and then you toſs them into the 
O Boat with the ſhort Jerk, as above: This || * 
is an eaſy and ſure way of fiſning for Eels 
Another way for Eels is ſpearing; this is 
a known Method, but is among thoſ: unfair 

Ways, which I call poaching. 
- The laſt Method is, by laying of Night 

Hooks, of which by it ſelf. / 
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The Mullet is a large, and very valu- 
able Fiſh; but as it is rather a Sea Fiſh, 
than a freſh River Fiſh, and is never as 1 
remember, kept in Ponds, it does not 
come much within our preſent Deſign; 
and yet ſometimes they are taken with 

The beſt Mullets are taken at Arundel 
and Chicheſter, they have them alſo at 

ton, and at Pool. in Dorſetſhire, but 

we never find that they go far up into 
the freſh Rivers. „„ 7 

They are an excellent Food, luſcious 
and ſweet, and yet not ſurfeiting. They 
grow to be eighteen to twenty Inches 
long, deep bodied, and fcaPd like a Carp. 
They are in Seaſon from May to September, 
and are taken as above, ſometimes hy 

Hook and Line, but chiefly by Nets, ſo 
that no Direction for angling is. needful 
in this Caſe. n 
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| 0 POTEN for * the Fleſh, tis 
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1. The Loach, famous for our Gentle- 
men ſwallowin them alive in a Glaſs 
of Wine, which I take to be a piece 


of Sport, rather than a Practice foun- 


ded on Reaſon; for tho? the Heat 


of the Stomach will ſoon extinguiſh 
the Creature's Life, yet J have heard 


of thoſe who have felt the Fiſh move 


up and down in their Stomach: ſo 
plainly, that it has made them ſick, and 
they have caſt them up again alive, 
almoſt as the Whale did old Jonah 
the Prophet. | 


2. The- Bleak, 2 g good, e alt 


taſted Fiſh, but ſmall, and ſcarce 
worth fiſhing for, becauſe not worth 
dreſſing, unleſs among other Fiſh 
that are bigger; however, they make 
Sport to the 1 and are very 
Pleaſant to fiſh for, as well as ealy 
do take. 


3. The Ainnom. The beſt uſe of this 


Fifh, is upon the Hook to bait, as it 


zs in the River to feed the larger Fiſh, 


and ĩt is worth little elſe, being fo Ve- 
hardly 
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hardly one 55 the 2 of gong. 
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"Thani thus taken Notice of the Nes. 
ral Sorts of Fiſh which are uſually angled 
for in the Rivers, and the Methods of f fiſn- 
ing for them reſpectively; it remains, that 
I ſhould give ſome Heads of Inſtruction for 
Angling in General; ſuch as with the- 
particular Directions for managing the 
Tackle for this or that Fifh, may furniſh + 
any Gentleman who loyes the Sport of 
Angling, with Knowledge in all the Parts 
of it, ſo as that he may not be at a Loſs 
whatever Fiſh preſents to his Hand, but. 
may go to work upon it like an Artift, 
and be able to fiſh for them in the 
Manner for every particular kind; 1 
with this, and ſome few Directions by 
way of Appendix, 12 3 wy Work” | 
compleat. 4 - 
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H E Manner of An güne a Ralls 
for the Artiſt to manage himſelf, in 
order to circumvent and take. the Fiſh, is 
ſuffciently ſpoken to in the proper Hede 
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of the Fiſh that they in particular angle 
for; tho' ſomething may ſtill be ſaid in a 
ſummary way. But the Tools to worg 
with are very material in the Sport, an 


fomething muſt be ſaid to that part: The 


Impliments chiefly to be conſider'd in or- 
der to furniſh out an Angler, and to fit 


him compleatly for the Sport, are as fol- 


tows; 


The Rod, 
_ _Fhe Lane, 
The Hook, 
The Bait. 


1 ſhall treat them with Brevity, but yet 
not ſo, as not to leave a young 1 75 
fully inform'd, and capable to know 


himſelf, when he is well furniſh'd and 


when not. 
A fiſhing Rod is generally made of Ha- 


zel, or Yew; ſome make uſe of young 


Crab Stocks, ; Black Thorn, Hor nbeam, 
Holly or Holm; but they are all in my 
Opinion, too ſtubborn, or too. heavy, or 
both ; the Hazel is a plyable and pleaſant 
Wood, and bends freely ; of all the Ha- 


zel, that of the Cob Nut grows to the 


greateſt Length, is generally ſtrait, and. 


verx long. The Yew is very W 
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will bend ſafely, bearing any Weight, and 
is not to be W any thing, ex- 
cept Whalebone, in making the ſmall and 

top End of your Rod. 

There is ſome Art in the chooſing, ga- 
thering, and ſeaſoning the Switches, and 
1 them one into another, but as this 

Tade by it ſelf, and moſt Anglers 
a buy their Rods at the Shops, where 
they have found a way not only to make 
them exactly ſtrait, but to hore them 
through, and cauſe the Pieces to joint in- 
to one another, with great Exaftneſs and 
Art: I ſay this being the Cafe, I think 
'tis needleſs to fend the Gentlemen to the 
Woods to gather the Hazel Sticks,chooſe, 
feaſon and ſtraiten em themſelyes. 

And fo dextrous are the Angle-Rog- 
Makers now, that they make up the lon- 
geſt Rods all of ſhort Joints, fo that they 
are not only eaſy to carry, but the An- 
gler can ſhorten or lengthen his Rod upon 
all Occaſions, as his Sport requires, with- - 
ont ſtirring uy Tre the River Bank. This, 
in a Word. ſums up all the particular In- 
ſtructions about Angle Rods; for by this 
Method the Rod being the ſame, is ſhortned 
or lengthned to what Meaſure the Angler 

leaſes, or his > 68 requires, even ſix, 
ſeven, orxeight Yards 2 which is as 
long 
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long as can be us d to any Purpoſe, let the 
Sport or Place be of What kind it will; a 


% 


longer Rod giving no Command of the 


Line to the Angler, ſo as to turn it this 


way or that to a Truth, as occaſion may 
require, or to ſtrike the Fiſh critically, as 
may be abſolutely neceſſary; for a very 
long Rod is many Ways difficult to ma- 
nage, and the Fiſh eſcapes before the 


Stroke of the Angler is felt effectualſy, ſo 
as to faſten the Hold which the Hook 


might otherwiſe take ; 1 wou'd never ad- 


viſe the dextrous Angler to fiſh with a 


Rod of above five to {x Yards, excluſive 
of the Whalebone at the End, which 


' ſhou'd not be above eight Inches or a Foot 


— 


at mot. f et hn ef 
In choofing an Angle at the Shop, two 


Things are to be principally regarded; 


1. That it be a Taper and neat in Shape, 
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radually falling from great to little, and 
rom little to leſs, till it comes to the Joint 


"Y 


next the Whalebone, which ſhou'd come to 


7 


be but one Degree larger at the ſmall End, 
than the Whalebone is at the large End, 


ſio to receive the laſt Joint into it ſelf. 
2. Tis a Nicety worth obſerving, that 


tho” the laſt Joint ſhould not be ſo ſmall 
as not to bear: L Weight, which it may 
be needful to pull up, yer it muſt not 25 
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thick and clumſey, for then it will not 
only cauſe all the other Joints below it to 
be ſo too, but it will not mount well, that 
is to ſay, it will be top heavy and unhandy, 
and the Conſequence is, no true Jerk or 
Stroke can be made when you ſtrike the 
Fiſh z nor will the Rod bend in all Parts 
alike, ſo that ſome Parts will feel your 
Hand leſs, and others more, and it will 
be Odds if (upon a ſtrong Jerk to ſtrike = 
the Fiſh) you do not break the Rod, or 
at leaſt the Line, eſpecially if the Fiſh you 
have hook'd be heavy and ſtrong. _ 
We have much Talk of Fir or Deal, for 
Angle Rods, and in former Days ſuch 
Things may have been; but our Artiſts 
know better Things now; our Rods 
which are now holttow'd and let into one 
another by Joints, are ſo much ſtronger, 
and yet lighter and handier, that all thoſe 
clumſey Ways are out of Doors, and you 
have nothing to do, but to regard the 
Choice of the An on as 88 
As the Artiſts are now all ſupply'd with 
Tackle for their Fiſhing at the Shops, 1 
ſhall not trouble them with Directions 
for twiſting their Links of Horſe Hair, 
or forming their Lines, or faſtning the 
Hooks; what is need ful to be ſaid for the 
Length and Strength of the Lines, on the 
” TR ſeveral 
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ſeveral extraordinary Occaſions of fiſhing. 


I have ſpoken at large in directing how to 
catch the ſeveral Sorts of Fiſh reſpective- 
ly, and it wou'd be a needleſs Tautology 


to repeat it: There | have both mention- 


ed the Lines and the Hooks which ought 
to be uſed in every Article, and have al- 
fo noted the Manner of placing the Baits 


to the Hooks, on the ſeyeral Occaſions, of 


Trouling, Dibbing, or Angling, ſo that 


F ſee nothing needful to add, but what 


wou'd ſeem to be a Repetition of what 


has been ſaid before, and will rather tire, 


than inſtruct the Reader. 

Something relating to the Size of the 
Hook, may * need ful, becauſe I have ſaid 
little to it before. I think it is a general 


Qution, which every Sportſman oughit to 


regard, and which I hope they will ac- 
cept as a Maxim in Angling, viz. that 
there may be fome Gain in having a Hook. 
too large, but that there is never any 
'Eofs in having it ſmall. 

By fiſhing with a ſmall Hook, I mean a 
Hook ſmall in Proportion to the Sport ; 
for there are larger and ſmaller Hooks of 
every kind, and for every Sport, or eve- 
ry kind of Fiſh :. The only thing which is 
to be conſ{ider'd in the Choice of the Hook 
is, that it. be of a firm, ſolid Make, 55 
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Metal, well barb'd, and not too ſhort in 
the San 5 ? 
There is alſo a juſt Proportion to be ob- 
ſervd, with reſpect to the Bait which 
you uſe, for this or that Fiſhing ; if your 
Bait is very large, your Hook muſt be a 
little the larger, but then you had much 
better leſſen your Bait a little, than to 
take a larger Hook, which will be much 
more to your Inconvenience in the Sport : 
If, then, you ſhou'd rather leſſen your Bait 
than take too large a Hook, much leſs 
ſhould you uſe a great Hook with a ſmall 
it LAT 17 75 
Particularly, all ſorts of Paſtes and ar- 
tificial Baits, require a ſmall Hook, be- 
cauſe as they hang but tenderly upon the 
Hook, fo they are bor'd toe wide by 4 
large Hook, and will be with more Diff- 
culty kept upon the Hook. I know no 
Fiſk in the River that are uſually angled 
for, which require a large Hook; a Bar- 
ble and a Chub ſome think require a large 
Hook, but it is not that they may not he 
taken with a fmaller Hook, hut that they 
are bold Biters, and nothing (they think) 
will fright them; that is as much as to ſay, 
no Art is needful to be uſed with them. 
But I muſt differ from thoſe who are of 
that Opinion, thus far, that: tho? it. * 


* 


* 
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be true that they are taken, eſpecially in 
hot Weather, with any thing; for ſome 
tell yon, a Chub may be taken with a 


Piece of Packthread and a great crooked 


Pin, that is to ſay, with the groſſeſt and 
courſeſt Tackle that can be thought of; 
vet! muſt add, not at the ſame time grant- 
Ing the other to be true, that ſuppoſe it 
wereſo,yet he that fiſhes according to Art, 
and with proper Tackle, ſhall always have 
the better of thoſe who go to work ſuch 
rough Ways, and the Rules of Art are al- 
ways to be obſerv'd: Beſides, thoſe who 
talk thus, do yet acknowledge, that in 
the Winter, when the Chub lies at the 
Bottom, and is not ſo eager, it requires 
other Meaſures to take him, and more 
Art than thoſe Gentlemen talk of. 
The making and ſhifting of Floats,whe- 
ther of Cork, or Quills, is fo eaſy to do, 
_ and fo univerfally known. by every Boy, 
that it wou'd be meer lengthning our 
Time and Trouble, to ſay any thing of it 
more than this, that the Cork Float in 
ſwift running Streams, is the beſt, for 
many Reaſons ; particularly, that it ſwims 
more ſteady, keeps above Water beſt, 
and is leſs offenſive to the Eye, which is, 
not without pain, kept in cloſe Attend- 
ance upon the Motion of the Tip of 4 
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; | Quill, where the Water is fierce and rip- 
pling, and dazles the Eye fo, that tis 
hard to know when a Fiſh bites, and 
when it does not. : | 
There is more Art abundantly, in 
plumbing or leading your Lines, which is 
always the Work of the Angler himſelf, + 
and to which no regular Method can be 
appointed; only that it is to bear a Pro- 
portion to your Float, and to the Weight 
Jof the Line, and what is appending; 
namely, ſo as to ſink the Bait and Line to 
¶ſuch a Depth as you are to fiſh at, of which 
che Angler is to be judge, and for which 
he generally plumbs or meaſures the 
Depth of the Water hefore hand, in order 
to place his Float at a proper Diſtance 
from the Hook. Alſo you are to obſerve, 
that thy the Lead or Plummet is to be 
heavy enough to- ſink your Balt to the 
Bottom, if, you intend to fiſh at Ground, 
yet it is not to be like an Anchor to your 
Bait, and to ſink it ſo as to lodge it at 
the Bottom, as an Anchor holds a Boat, 
but it is to be ſo poiz'd, that the Bait 
may be kept at the Ground, and yet ma 
roul along gently with the Stream, as of- 
ten as.it touches the Ground,.and ſo be 
kept in motion, that the Fiſh may be 
thereby drawn to obſerve it; and yet x 
ou” 
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ſhou'd ſtir but gently neither, nor drive 


too _ or as faſt as the Water runs, 


which if the Streams be ſwift, will be too 
fat « great deal. © 
I need not hint, or at leaft I need but 
hint, to the Man that delights in Angling, 
that when he goes out to his Sport, he 
ought to be well furniſh'd with Hooks, 
Lines, Plummets, Floats, Cc. and Silk 
and Links to mend a Line, that is to fay, 
to be prepar'd to repair every Lofs, and 
mend every Breach that may happen to 
him in his Sport; alſo not to forget his 
Panier, or Net Bag, to carry home his 
Fiſh, He that goes without this, either 
expects no Sport, which if he really did 
not, he ought to ſtay at home; or expects 
great Things, and ought to take a Horſe 
or a Cart with him, and then indeed the 
Price of Butter may be in ſome danger, &c. 
the ordinary Mob Witticiſm oF thoſe who 
have no Reliſn of the 2 | 8 

Having mentioned the Tools, or Tackle 
neceſſary for the Angler, and how to fur- 
niſn himſelf with them, and to manage 
them when he has them, it ſeems needful 
to ſum up his Inſtructions in general. 

1, Itisto be obſery'd, that tho? all Fiſh 
will not take the Fly on the Top of the 
Water, yet all ſorts of Fiſh will at ſome 
. | Seaſons, 
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| Scaſons, bite or take the Bait at Ground, 


| and therefore he that knows and marks 


the Seaſons, may always have ſome Sport 
in fiſhing at Ground; and fiſhing ſo, is cer- 
tainly the ſtated ordinary way of angling z 
all the reſt is a kind of Excurſion, out of 
the Road of the Angler's Art; not but 
that thoſe out of the way Anglers have 
Rules, and uſe Art too, as has been 
ſhown, but the angling at Ground is the 
Sum and Subſtance of the Sport. 

2. But in fiſhing thus at Ground, there 
is a Variety of Methods, and every Me- 
thod may be ſaid to be carried on with 
Tackle different and particular to it elf , 
for Example. e 


1. There is angling with the runnin 
Line, and even in this there is a Dif- 
ference when the Water is clear, and 
when it is muddy, 1. In muddy, or 
what I call White Water, you fiſh with 

a ſhort Line, not above the Length 
of your Rod; the Reaſon is given 
above, namely, that the Fiſh do not 

ſee, and you come as near the Water 
as you pleaſe : 1n this way of anglin 
you keep your Line always ſtrait, an 

the Bait rolling on the Ground, and 
fiſh always down Stream. 


la 
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In this angling you need no Float of any 


% 
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kind; for keeping your Line ſtrait, 
you will either ſee the Motion of a 
Bite at the Top of your Rod, or feel 


it by your. Hand; in like manner, 


as your Line is ſtrait upward, ſo 
when you feel the Fiſh bite, you muſt 
ſtrike ſtrait up, giving the Fiſh a lit- 
tle time to take it in, and ſlackening 
, your Hand a little that he may not 
feel you too ſoon. 2. If you angle 
in clear Water with the running 
Line, your Tackle muſt be finer, viz. 
the two or three loweſt Links ſhowd 
be of a ſingle Hair, or of two Hairs 
at moſt, eſpecially if you angle for 
a Trout, of which above, your Line 
a little ſhorter than your Rod, not 
much; in this Poſture as you angled 
in White Water down the Stream, 
ſo in clear Water you ſhou'd always 
angle-up the Stream. In this man- 
ner of angling, you will often take a 
Trout, Gralling, or Salmon Peel, be- 
fore your Bait reaches to the Bottom. 
In this way of angling, the Worm 1s 
preferable to all the Paſtes or artifi- 
"cial Flies that can be made; by the 
Worm, I mean including the Cod 
Bait, and Aſh Grub, and ſuch like : 


e bull 
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But in general, the plain Worm 
well cleanſed, exceeds all the pre- 
tended. Niceties of Baits, that ſo ma- 
ny puzzle themſelves about, rather 
to be eſteem'd Artiſts, and curious, 
than for any better Work they make 
of it, than others may do in the or- 
dinary way. There are indeed ſome; 
Times of the Year, when they pre- 
tend the Fiſh (becauſe of the Plenty 
of Food in the Rivers) are dainty, 
and muſt be treated with Variety: 
But even then, *tis the beſt Rule, as: 
1 obſerv'd before, to mark among the 
_ Trees which hang over the River, 
near the place you fiſh at, what 
Worms, Caterpillers, or other In- 
ſeas, may be ſhaken off of thoſe: 
Trees, and thoſe will be a Feaſt for 
the Fiſh, as good as any you can pro- 
vide; for you may depend, what 
Fiſh are thereabout, come to feed 
upon thoſe very Creatures which Na- 
ture thus furniſhes for them. it 


2. The ſecond Method is the Float- An- 
fling. As in angling with the running 
Line, your Line ſhould be ſhorter than 
your Rod, for the Reaſons above; ſo in 


Float-Angling it ſhould be longer, by at 


leaſt 
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leaſt five or ſix Foot, that is to ſay, in 


running Streams and Rivers; the Reaſon 
of this is, becauſe in this way of angling, 
you-caft or fling your Bait up the Stream, 
as far as the Length of both Rod and 
Line will permit, and keeping your own 
Standing where you were, let the Float 
come down the Stream, paſs by you, and 
drive below you, as far alſo, as the Length 
of Line and Rod will permit, and then 
pulling it out, do the ſame again, as long 
as you think fit to keep your Stand. An- 
gling thus in clear Water, you ſhou'd 
make it a Rule, never to bait with above 
one Worm at a time; if the Water be 


white or muddy, you put on two or three 


or more, as you ſee occaſion. 

Moſt of our fiſning with Rod and Hook, 
is perform'd in the Day, becauſe as tis a 
Sport or Diverſion, Gentlemen do not 
care, neither 1s it ſo wholſome to linger 
out the Night in the Damps and Dews, 
which makes the Sport often be dear paid 
for, by their want of Health; but as ſome 
are ſo keen at their Sport, as to value no- 
thing, and fear nothing, conſequently will 
hazard Health and Life for their Game, 
ſomething ſhould be ſaid for the Direction 
of ſuch in their Sport, as to thoſe things 
wherein it differs from Day fiſhing. 3 
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t. It is to be obſerv'd, that ſeveral 
Sorts of Fiſh will not bite in the Night, 
or but very rarely, nor at all unleſs it be 
in the Summer Months, when the Twi- 
light continues all Night; among theſe, 
the Chub, the Pike, the Bream, the Carp, 
the Tench, will very rarely bite in the 
dark, the Trout indeed will ; but as Gen- 
tlemen will not expoſe themſelves to the- 
Inclemencies of the Night Air for their 
Spart, ſo thoſe who do, are generally 
eſteemed among the unfair Sportſmen. 
The Barble alſo will bite in the Night, 
and likewiſe the Roach, and Dace, and 
Gulg „ 
2. The manner of knowing when a 
Fiſh bites, is different. The nice Anglers 
who wait all Night upon their Sport, 
will do it thus: They carry three or four 
Rods, and have as many Lines, and then 
fixing the Rod into the Ground, as cloſe 
to the Water as can mount the Top of it, 
ſo that the Line may hang perpendicular 
from the Top of the Rod to the Bottom 
of the Water, and be drawn ſo ſtrait up, 
that the Bait may juſt touch the Ground, 
or within two Inches at moſt ; then on the 
Top of each Rod they faſten a little Bell, 
which will not fail to give Notice when a 
Fiſh bites, and then the Angler runs to 
| 3 LE-3:- the 
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the Rod that rung for him, and manages 
as he ſees cauſe; and as they generally 
know the Ground well where they fiſh, 
and often bait the Hole, they have ſome- 
times very good Sport, tho' in my Opi- 
nion they purchaſe it very dear. 

3. Another ſort of Night fiſhing, is 
laying Hooks, which they therefore cal] 
Night Hooks; yet this is not properly 
Night fiſhing, becauſe the” Angler does 
not attend them in the Night; but the 
Hooks are baited and fixt in the Day, I 
ſuppoſe it be in the Evening before, and 
he goes the next Morning to fee what 
Execution is done. The manner for this 
IS various, as the place you caſt them in- 
to requires. 


1. Some take a long Line, long enough 
to reach croſs the River or Pond in which 
they intend to fiſh, and tying ſhort Lines 
to it at about three Foot diſtance, with a 
baited Hook at the End of each of the 
ſhort Lines, then tye a Stone to one End 
of the long Line, and a ſnarp Stake to the 
other, ſtick the ſharp Stake in the hither 
Bank, and throw the Stone with the Line 

tyed to it, quite croſs the River, and ſo 
let it lie all Night; the ſhort Lines are 
tyed to the long one, at about three Foot 

| diſtance, 
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diſtance, and fo laid, as to hang out all 
from the main Line down. the Stream. 
This indced is a way which ſeldom fails to 
take ſome Fiſh, and that a great deal, 
but it is not eſteem'd among the faireſt 
Methods of Sport. | 

2. The other way is with ſhorter Lines 
and only one or two Hooks to a Line; 
but then there muſt be a ſmall Stake to 
each Line; ſo the Stakes are fixt in the 
Bank, al} along the River Side, and the 
Lines thrown out into the Water as far 
as they will reach, having every one a 
ſmall Plummet of Lead to ſink them with. 
By the firſt Method, they take Eels, 
Chub, large Pikes, and large Trout alſo, 
and ſometimes, but rarely, a well grown 
Carp; by the latter Method, ſeldom any 
thing but Eels, but thoſe are of the lar- 
geſt Size. The great Lob Worm is eſteem- 
ed the beſt Bait for this kind of Sport. 
3. The laſt Method of laying Lines, is 
by throwing a Piece of ſunk Wood, that 
is, a Water ſoak'd Block that will ſink, 
I ſay by throwing this into a deep Hole or 
Pit in the River, with a ſmall Buoy to it, 
fo that you may know how to find it 
again, and round this Block faſten a great 
many ſhort Lines, with Hooks baited as- 
before; this muſt be ſo caſt into the Wa- 
L 3 | ter, 
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ter, that the Lines may lie every way, 


and at a diſtance from one another, which 


may eaſily be done, by having the Lines 
of differing Lengths ; only it is to be ob- 
ſervd, that this muſt be done always by 
the help ofa Boat; ſo when the Block is 


let gently down into the Water, you caſt 


the Lines out every way from you, having 
Plummets to fink them gradually in the 
Water, and if they are ee caſt, 
they will not tangle one with another. 
There is another way of fiſhing, and 


that is with a Spear, and with this ſome- 
times they take the beſt and largeſt Fiſh, 


eſpecially Eels and Trout, and therefore 
It is call'd, a Trout Spear, or an Eel Spear; 


the Eels are indeed ſpear'd by gueſs, and 


therefore that Work may be done by 
Night as well as by Day; but *tis not 
worth while to ſpear for a Trout unlſ 
you ſee him, becauſe his Holds are gene- 
rally under ſome ſhelyy Ground, or among 
Piles, and under Planks, and among the 


Roots of Trees, where the Spear cannot 


come in à {trait Line, fo that you cannot 


ſtrike him: But if you ſte the Trout or 
Pike ſoaring and ſunning himſelf, then 
you may ſpear him ſecurely. 


There is yet another way of fiſhing, 


which is by haltering or ſnaring the Fiſh; 


and 
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and this is nothing more or leſs, but 
hanging a Nooſe of Horſe Hair to the 
End of a Line or Pack thread, which when 
# Fiſh lies ſunning it ſelf on or near the 
Surface of the Water, ?tis eaſy to lowre 
the Nooſe © gradually, as to bring it over 
th: Fiſhes Head, and then with one 
ſtrong Terk, he is pull'd out of the Water 
at once. The Fiſh that are thus taken, 
are chieffy Pike, Tench, Frout, and Chub, 
bat if they are large Fiſh, the Tackle muſt 
be very ſtrong, or it will not hold them. 
But all theſe are eſteen'd unfair Ways, 
and are too much below the true Sport ſ- 
man to ſtoop to, aud therefore are in- 
deed only to be mentioned here, not di- 
reed to any more than ſhooting the Fiſh 
with a Gun, which is practiſed by ſome, 
on the Occaſion of the Fiſh lying on the 
Surface of the Water in hot Weather. 
Of the ſeveral Ways of Angling, fuch 
as Trouling, Dibbing, and plain Angling, 
have ſpoken largely to them under their 
proper Heads, namely, of the ſeveral 
Fiſh which are ſo taken; there is yet one 
way of fiſhing which we call Bobbing, 
which is by Worms hung on a long 
Thread, and doubled up together; as 
this is only uſed for the catching of Eels, 
vi | L 4 WL HE: 
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foT have ſpoken to it in ſpeaking of the 
Eel, in its proper Chapter. _ 


| Of Baits for the taking Fiſh by Hook and Line. 


It remains that I ſhould ſay ſomething 
of the ſeveral Things made uſe of to bait 
the Anglers Hock, when he intends to 
bring the Fiſh to his Hand. ART has 
been luxuriant in finding out an abun- 
dant Variety of Dainties to tempt the 
poor Fiſh to ſwallow the fatal Hook : As 
the Apothecary conceals the nauſeous 
Drugs under the Cover of Leaf Gold, and 
mixes Sweets and Perfumes with the 
bitter Draughts he gives, in order to de- 
ceive the Palate and Taſte of his Patient, 
ſo the Angler rumages his Fancy, to find 
out ſomethingagrecable,ſomething tempt- 
ing to the Palate of the Fiſh, under 
Cover of which, they ſwallow Death, and 
are betray'd into the Hands of their mor- 
tal Enemy the Angler, who by that De- 
ceit, gets a ſure Hold of thein, and is 
certain to deſtroy them. datos 
The Angler was perplex'd with the in- 
numerable Number of thoſe Baits; not 


an Inſe& to be nam'd, but was brought 


into their Preparations, either ſimple, or 
- compounded ; every Worm, every Fly, 
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was either made uſe of as natural, or imi- 
tated: as artificial, for this Work; and 


the Liſt is too long and impertinent to 
trouble the Reader with, much leſs was 


it reaſonable to trouble the Artiſt with 
them. The Fly we uſe for fiſhing, is cal- 
led in general, a Dub Fly, and it is pre- 
tended by ſome, that there are ſeveral 
Sorts for every Month in the Year, and 
ſuch were made on purpoſe. Take ſome 


of their Names in the following Liſt, viz. 


The Palmer Fly, White Gnat, 
Yellow Palmer, Violet Fly, 
Little red brown, Horſe-fleſh Fly, 
Early bright brown, Green Drake, 
Dark brown, Grey Drake, 
Latter bright brown, Stone Fly, 
Great Hackle, Black May Fly, 


Silver Hackle, - Little yellow May Fly, 


Gold Hackle, Chamlet Fly, 
Little Dun, Turkey Fly, 
Great Dun, ' Black Fly, 
Blew Dun, Cowlady Fly, 


Whitiſh Dun, Cow Dung Fly, a 


Whirling Dun, Peacock Fly,- 


Yellow Dun, Owl Fly, 
Thorn Tree Fly, Barm Fly, 
Brown Gnat, ' Meat Fly, 


Little black Gnat, - Little Meat Fly, 
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Ant Fly, late Badger Fly, 
Green Graſhopper, Camel brown Fly, 
Dun Graſhopper, Thorn Fly, 5 
Brown Graſhopper, Knop Fly, 


Badger Fly, Fern bud Fly, 
Orange Fly,  _ Grey midge Fly, 
Waſp Fly, Black midge Fly, 
Shell Fly; Purple Fly, £94 36 
Late Ant Fly, Sand Fly, 
Fern Fly, | Mackrel Fly, | 


Harry long Legs Fly, Hoarth Fly, 


N. B. As all theſe are real and natural 

Flies, fo they are all to be imitated 
by Art, and artificial Flies are made 
anfwerable to them all, if the An- 
gler is curious enough to vex himſelf 
with the Throng of them. 


But Experience has taught us to know, 
that three or four Sorts of artificial Flies, 
and which he may buy in every Shop at 
Crooked Lane, will ſupply him for the 
whole Seaſon of fiſhing, and aburdantly 
ſatisfy him, without farther tempting his 
_ Cuniolity, | 
It is much the ſame in Worms and other 
Baits, the pretended Inſtructors, of the 
angling Gentry, have only reckon'd up al 
I „ ebe 
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the Inſects and creeping Things they can 
find, or read of in the World, and have 
chriſten'd them by as many hard Names 
as they can think of, to make the prepa- 
ring Baits for the Hook ſeem a matter of 
great Difficulty and Art; whereas in Rea- ' 
lity, the common red Worm found among 
fine Mould, or thoroughly rotten Dung, 
and properly calld, the Earth Worm, is 
the moſt univerſal Bait, and is hardly re- 
fuſed by any Fiſh whatever, except the 
larger and more ravenous kind, ſuch as a 


Pine, Trout, or Salmon: But that I may 


leave the young Learner fully inform'd, I 
ſhall make up a Liſt of Worms for him, 
as I did of Flies, and leave him to try as 
many of them as he pleaſes : Take them 
then under their ſeveral Names given 
them by the Anglers, viz. 


Worms bred in the Earth, or in Dung - 


Hills, ſuch as the 
Dew Worm, Tag Tail, 
Red Worm, Earth Bob, 
Garden Worm, White Bait, | 
Lob Worm, Cow Bob, or Clap 
Brandling, Bait, 
Guilt Tall, Cadis, or Cod Bait. 
Marſh or Meadow 414 


L 6 Worms 
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Worms bred on Herbs, Plants and Trees, 1 
* ſuch as the „ \ 
Palmer Worm, Cabbage Worm, t 
Canker Worm, Grub Worm, { 
Wool Bed, - Crab Tree Worm, t 
Caterpiller, Bark Worm, h 
Oak Worm, Flag Worm. 
Gentles or Maggots, 

bred in Fleſh or D 
in Cheeſe, t 
Snail, : - 

_ Graſhopper, is 
8 . C 
Water Lowſe, or n 
. Creeper, 2 
Meal Worm. al 
Cum multis aliis, &c. | 
| as 


Anp, or all of theſe; are Baits very pro- F. 
5 = to be usd, and moſt of the kinds of I SU 
reſh River Fiſh will bite at them all. The | 
Artiſts tell us of moſt of the Worms found || or 
upon Plants and Trees, that they are not I fin 
in Seaſon except in ſuch and ſuch Months, J, 
namely, in the Summer; they might as I sol 
well have ſaid, they were never out of 
Seaſon but when they cou'd not be had; | of 
for every ole knows, that the Caterpiller, || th: 
oF: Cabbage 
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Cabbage Worm, Wool Bed, &c. are not 
to be had in the Winter, ſo they may 
well ſay, they are out of Seaſon, becauſe - 
they cannot be found; the like may be 
ſaid of the Oak Worm, the Graſhopper, 
the Cricket, and the like. On the other 
hand they ſay, that the Earth Bob, or Grub, 
is to be uſed all the Year round, that is to 
ſay, becauſe it may be found all the Year. 
It cannot be denied, but that ſome 
Baits may be. more agreeable to the Fiſh 
than others, and that in Summer time 
the Summer Product is moſt agreeable : 
But this is a Curioſity that lies in a little 
Compaſs ; for tis certain, that the com- 
mon Red Vorm, and Meadow Worm, the 
Grub or Earth Bob, the Cadis or Cod Bait, 
and the Gentles or Maggots, are Baits al- 
ways in uſe, always to be had, and are 
as good for angling for all Sorts of River 
Fiſh, as any that can be named. In the 
Summer, if you have a mind to try them 
with Variety, you may take any of the 
ordinary Worms or Vermine you can 
find, ſuch as are named above, and fiſh, 
a; we may ſay, a little with-them ; but the 
ſolid ſubſtantial Baits which you have to 
depend upon, are the ordinary Worms, 
of which I named four Sorts or five, and 
they include all the reſt, for moſt of thoſe 
e differing 
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differing Sorts which they call by ſo ma- 


ny Names, are but the ſame Creature. 


For Example, | i 
The Cod Bait, Cad Bait, Caſe Worm, 


Straw Worm, Ruffcoat, Cadis, are all the 


ſame Worm, and is in common calPd, Ca- 


dis; it is found in or near the Water, 
hanging or ſticking to old Piles, Roots, 


and Stumps, encloſed in a little Husk of a 
Water Reed, Stick, or Ruſh, or Straw, or 
under Stones and hollow Places, in the 
Bottom of gravelly, clear Streams, at 
Mill Tails, and the like. - 

The Bob, Earth Bob, White Worm, White 
Bait, Grub, theſe are all the ſame, and 
are neither more or leſs than a common 
Farth Grub, which are found in great 
Numbers, and without fail, in following 


the Plough, or the Spade, when they 
break or dig up any freſh Ground that has 


lain long untilled, eſpecially in light 
Earth; for a ſtiff ſtrong Clay, is too hard 


for them, they cannot get into it. Theſe 


are a very good Bait iadced, and next to 
the Red Worm, the beſt that can be uſed 
for all kinds of River Fiſh, from the Sal- 
mon it ſelf, to the Roach and Dace ; tis 
too big for a Gudgeon, and the Pearch 


does not chooſe, it, but for all the reſt, 


*tis out of queſtion, good. 
of ba : The 
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The Dew Worm, Garden Worm, 
Twatchel, Brandling, Gilt Tail, Red 
Worm; theſe are all one kind, with the 
leaſt difference imaginable, and are all in- 
cluded in the one Werd, Earth Worm; 
they are always fonnd in old Dung Hills, 
in fine Mould, in Gardens, and Paſture 
Grounds; and theſe are the univerſal Bait 
for all Sorts of River and Pond Fiſh, none 
will refuſe them; ſo that the Angler need 
not amuſe himſelf any longer about hard 
Names, but ſeek for this Worm under 
any Dung Hill or Heap of Mould which 
has lain any time, and he is ſure of them 
almoſt. any where; I think his Sport 
then need not be made difficult, when it 
is eaſy, which it is my Opinion theſe Pre- 
tenders to Art chiefly aim at. 
There are beſides theſe, ſome Methods 
of a differing kind, to bring the Fiſh :to 
your Hand, and theſe are not improper 
to be ſpoken of, becauſe tis a uſeful Piece 
of Art for the forwarding the Sport, and 
is beſides that, a very fair Practiſe; and 
this we call Ground Bait. | 
The former Baits are all plac'd upon 
the Hook, in order to take the Fiſh by 
Sur prize, when they come to it; but this 
is to bring the Fiſh together to a place, 
that 


hes 
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that ſo they may be the more eaſily come 
a, to caſt the Hook among them. 

For baiting the Ground, your beſt time 
is to mark the place where you purpoſe 
to fiſh, and go the Evening before, but 
not till after Sun- ſet, and caſt in your 
Bait, let it be thrown in ſo thick, that 
you may be aſſur'd it does not ſeparate ſo 
effectually, as to drive away hy the 


Stream, as it will do, eſpecially if the 


Current be any thing ſtrong; bur if it be 
caſt in thick, and in good Quantity, its 
own Weight ſinks it to the Bottom, and 
there it lies. The Materials are divers, 
but more diverſified, as I faid above of 
other Baits, than need requires, by a 


great deal: Take cer; the Detail 
of them as ſollows; 


> 


8 1. Boibd Corn of any ſort, that is in ſhort, 


what when you give it to a Horſe, 
you call a Marſh or Maſh; and this 
is made juſt as you make it for a 
Horſe, only that you pour off the 
Liquid, and uſe only the ſolid part; 
you may make it of ground Malt, or 
of Ale Grains, or of ſcalded Bran, or 
if you pleaſe, of 88205 but the 
Mlalt is better. 


Blood. 


2: Blood. This is a ſtronger Food, but 
not always more tempting to the 
Fiſh : When yon uſe Blood, let it 
be Sheeps or Bullocks Blood, and 
warming it, ſteep Bran in it, be- 
cauſe the Blood congealing after-- 
wards, the Bran cakes into Lumps 
and Knots, and is fo much the bet- 
ter for the Bait, becauſe it will not 
ſeparate ſo eaſily as Grains will, but 
{inks directly to the Bottom. Ws 


Theſe are the principal Ingredients in 
Ground Baiting, or feeding the Fiſh, af 
ter which, you very ſeldom failof having 
good Sport. Some throw in Lumps of 
clotted or dried Blood, chopped into 
ſmall bits, but I think it does not anſwer; 
ſome chop Worms into ſmall” Pieces, 
others the Entrails of Fowls, Bullocks Li- 
vers, and the like; others chaw Cheeſe. 
and caſt into the Rivers in ſmall Bits; but 
that is but in ſmall Quantities- ES. 

If upon thus baiting the Ground two 
or three times, you find no Sport when 
you come to angle, you may conclude, 
that a Pike has ſupplanted you; that is to 
jay, that an Enemy has taken Poſſeſſion 
of the Poſt you intended to be at, and 


that he lies there devouring your 3 
1 8 ä | | and 
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and frights away all your Friends for 


whom you made; the Feaſt ; and your Bu- 
fineſs is, preſently to change your Tackle, 
and arm: your ſelf for a Pike, and *tis 


Odds but you take him, and when he is 
gone renew your Bait the ſame. Evening, 


you will find the next Day, you will not 
fail of good Sport. 
Certain it is, that this Method of 
Ground Baiting draws the Fiſh in great 
Crowds to the place where you lay it, and 
that is all that is expected; for then to 
take them, the Angler goes to work with 


his Hook, in which I hope he has Directi- 


ons to his Satisfaction. 
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